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word in fountain pens— 





A Perfect X-mas Present 
Always Ready—Always Writes 
Can’t Leak 


A vest pocket pen for the busy man, or for the 
pocket book of the up-to-date woman; carry it 
in any position, no fear of leaking. 

Investigate this latest product of ‘Wirt,’ 
the father of fountain pens. For 30 years the 
standard has been the regular Wirt Fountain 

\ Pen. Sold by best dealers. Free, Illustrated 


Catalog of these pens and 100 others on request. 
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Evervbody knows what great value the Dollar Watch 

has always been. The new Jngersoll- Trenton offers the 

same kind of value ina high-grade 7 jewel watch. The 

is the first fine watch ever produced and sold on an 
economical basis. The reason is plain. 










The same underlying of specialization, which maae tne 
Dollar watch possible are pplied in another field, and in another 
factory, to the making of sh grade 7 jewel watch. The entire 

‘‘[-T’? factory concentrates upon one watch only, producing it in 
‘normous quantities and at enormously reduced costs by systems known 
nly to the Ingersoll organization. Other factories make many grades, 
tyles and sizes, each in relatively small quantities and at correspondingly 
high costs. For the most part they make movements only which they 
ship out without performing on them the final and crucial operations of 
casing, testing and regulating. Hence they cannot guarantee the com- 
pleted watches. 
















The ‘‘I-T’’ is cased atthe factory, and is timed, adjusted and regulated 
with all the facilities that only a factory possesses. Here is the first 
high-grade watch sold with a definite printed guarantee covering the en- 

tire watch, movement, case and assembling, 







Except in number of jewels the “‘I-T’’ is equal to the highest 
priced of other makes. Having but one watchto make, the ‘‘I-T’’ 
factory combines in this one all the workmanship and improved 
features which others reserve for their extravagantly jeweled, most 
profitable models. It is the only 7 jewel watch ever made in all 
ther respects like a full jeweled model; it has the best materials 

obtainable, the same bridge model, micrometer adjustment, com- 
pensating balance, safety pinion, Breguet hair-spring of the very best 
yatches and a special patented stem-wind superior to any other ever 
nade. It has that full, strong regular motion of the balance, distin- 
guishing the well made, accurate-running watch. 

**I-T’’ is sold only in the special ‘‘I-T’’ cases, which are 
made in 3 grades: Solid nickel, $5.00; 10-year gold filled, $7.00, 
nd 20-year gold filled, $9.00. The ‘‘I-T’’ gold filled cases are 
honest value and unlike many of the fraudulently stamped cases they 

contain sufficient gold to give actual wear for the full guarantee period. 
These watches’are sold only through responsible jewelers who receive 


them direct from the factory, saving you wholesaler’s profits. Sent by 
express prepaid by us on receipt of price if not locally obtainable. 


Booklet —Send for our Booklet No. 12 giving detailed descriptions and watch informa- 


INGERSOLL WATCHES 


The Dollar Watch is the every-day, every-purpose watch. Through 17 
years of service it has proven to the American people that it is sufficient 
for all ordinary needs. It has established itself as a feature of American 
life and now commands a sale of over 12,000 watches a day. Itis fully 
guaranteed for accuracy and durability. Ingersoll watches are also made 
in ladies’ size, the ‘‘ Midget,’’ at $2.00, and the new thin-model, 
‘* Junior,’’ $2.00. 

The name INGERSOLL is always stamped on the dial of genuine Ingersoll watches— Look for it 

Sold by 60,000 dealers or postpaid by us. ‘Booklet free. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., '2Frankel Bultding 


New York City 
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BY HORACE HAZELTINE 





AUTHOR OF “ THE CITY OF ENCOUNTERS,” ETC. 


i i 


Illustrated by Frederick J. Mulhaupt 


HE crowd around the roulette-table stood 
three deep. The Englishman was plunging; 
@44| recklessly spreading the board with twen- 
YGY%| ty-five dollar chips. To the habitués of the 
= house, the Englishman and his method of 
| play were alike awe-inspiring. The colossal propor- 
tions of the sitting figure, whose massive head rose = | 
level with the shortest of the standing spectators, com- 
\/e> | manded a certain subservient respect, while the opu- | ;} 
lent abandon with which he scattered his bets held | ay3 
2 captive the admiration of the assemblage. “TY! 
| a “Eight—black—even—low!” droned the croupier | =j § 
behind the table, as the little white ball, after an in- 
stant of indecision, settled into the pocket whose num- 
ber he announced. 

The big man gathered in his winnings. In drawing 
the piles towards him he disarranged them, causing 
them to topple, and in their fall one of the chips shot 
perversely over the table’s edge. At that moment, a 
waiter, approaching with tray and glasses, had caused 
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eying “Pa, " . " } 
the men at the plunger’s side to stand back that he | ; 


,) might have room to serve his orders. One man, how- 
f ever, who occupied a foremost place had moved but a 
step aside. He was young and tall and fair, and better 
{ | dressed than the majority of those who watched the 
—j, 4| play. He was close to the table, and, as the chip fell he |! f 
| stooped, with agile quickness, and caught it before it | \ 
’ } reached the floor. 
The big Englishman noted the feat, and voiced his 
‘|| applause. “Good lad!” he exclaimed. And when the 
|. “good lad” would have returned the chip to the table 
\}{ with its fellows, he swept it back with a ponderous 
arm. “Keep it!” he commanded. “Cash it in! Or, play 
it, as you prefer.” 

' The young man’s murmured “thank you” was —~, 
scarcely audible. He had set his teeth and his face was 
very pale. But into his great gray eyes had come a new | 
light, the light of hope suddenly reawakened. | 

Once more the little white ball was spinning, hum- | d 
| 
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ming as it rotated in its groove around the edge of the 
basin above the revolving wheel—and once more the | { 
Briton was scattering his chips over the red and black | 
squares. For the moment, however, the attention of the | ; } 
onlookers had reverted from him to the youth at his | # | 
side, whose thin, white fingers now nervously turned | 
over and over the yellow celluloid disc which had been 
given him. 

“Twenty-five dollars!” he was repeating to himself. 
“Twenty-five dollars! Of itself it is no use. To double 
it wouldn’t serve me. If I could catch a number, full, it | 
would help. That would be nine hundred dollars. And 

: | then—if they'll let me stake it all on the black, and I 
should win, I'll be—I’ll be free!” 

Once more the little white ball was spinning. De- | + | 

‘ | liberately, without outward sign of agitation, he reached | | 
| across the board and dropped the chip on the red square | 
marked “13.” Fortune had been against him, but now, | 
he felt, it had turned, and he could give battle to tradi- | 
tion. What was regarded as unlucky should be to him 
| the reverse. And so he stood with compressed lips, 
| while the vibrating hum of the ball grew less sharp, | 
| turned eventually to a click as it struck the divisions 
between the numbers, dropped into a pocket and sprang 
out again, to settle, at last, after what had seemed to | = 
him no less than a lifetime, into— 
. “Thirteen—red—odd—low!” droned the croupier in | + 
* | his monotonous sing-song. 
: | He had won. He was conscious of a buzz among the 
| eager watchers. He heard the Englishman at his side 
say: “Good lad!” again. He saw the dealer exchange his | _» 
yellow chip for a blue and add it to the thirty-five blues @ 
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2; for my interference, are you?” the voice continued. 


he passed to him across the table, with: “Better have 
your old color, sir!” And then he heard himself asking: 
“Will you take the lot on an even bet?” 
“Sure!” came the answer. 
Now, his thirty-six chips, representing nine hundred 


“Single o—green.” 
The dealer was sweeping the table. Someone in the 
crowd sighed noisily at the relieved strain. The En- 


| glishman was running his fingers over his three stacks 


of chips which had escaped the wreck. 
“T’ve had enough,” he said, quietly. “That was a fool- 


- | ish play of yours, lad.” 


The “lad” smiled grimly. He was still very white. 


“It was a chance,” he said, gamely, “and I took it. | 


Thank you for making it possible.” 

“Oh, you were most welcome.” 

Business was over. The subject of King Edward had 
stuffed his fifteen hundred dollar roll into a trousers- 
pocket, and in cordial fashion had bidden everybody 
good-night. Then the crowd, some before him, some 
behind him, had begun filtering slowly through the 
doorway into the passage and down the stairs. 

The young man who had taken a chance and lost 
was among the last to leave. When he reached the 
street a drizzling rain was falling, but in his preoccu- 
pation he was scarcely conscious of it. When, at 
length, he awoke to his surroundings, the rain had 
ceased and he was seated in saturated clothes on a 
bench in a public park, beside a man who was balan- 
cing, on his upturned palm, a revolver, the nickeled 
barrel of which glinted in the light of a nearby lamp. 

“My guess wasn’t far from right,” the man was say- 
ing. “I thought at first, though, you’d steer for the 


| river.” 


The younger man, brought to a sudden realization 


- | that his attempt at self-destruction had been most un- 


expectedly and rather roughly frustrated, strove to 


| and the weapon it balanced were plainly visible, the 


head and shoulders were obscured by the shadow of 
overhanging foliage. 
“IT don’t suppose you’re in the humor to thank me 
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1 dollars, were wagered on the black; and, again the ball |/ 
“/« | was singing, while his heart pounded and the seconds |, 
| dragged. Hope and despair played see-saw with him, 
but save for a deathly pallor his face gave no sign. His | 
hands were very cold and his fingers tingled and | 
kr -\| twitched as he pressed them against the cloth of the 
ba\ jf table’s edge. 








| gain a glimpse of the speaker’s face; but while the hand | | 
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| 
should have made sure I was alone. I see now that I 
was altogether self-absorbed.” 

' “I’m not so sure that you would have succeeded in 
any event. I was very sorry. I slipped into the shadow 
here on tiptoe while your back was turned.” 

He held out the revolver. “It belongs to you, you 
know,” he said. “If you'll give me your word not to 

| try to use it until you have heard what I have to say, 

#| I'll return it to you, now, Mr. . It’s Mr. Harned, 
#}| isn’t it?” 

| The young man started as the other pronounced his 

}} name. “You have the advantage of me,” he said, his 
tone echoing his perplexity. ‘““Have we met before?” 

The sound of something very like a chuckle ema- 
nated from the darkness. “In one sense, no; in another, 
yes. Our social planes, if I may so express it, Mr. 
Harned, are not the same. I am a waiter.” 

“A waiter!” Harned gasped. “And yet you speak as 
a man of education.” 

“T am self-taught, and am observant. Though only a 
waiter, I am not without ambition.” 

The interest in this odd encounter had lifted the 
young man temporarily, at least, out of his depression. 

“T have worked in many of the most prominent hotels 
of New York. When it was your habit to breakfast at 
the Prince Frederick, I, not infrequently, served your 
coffee and rolls.” 

“But, to-night?” was the next query. “How is it you 
recognize me? And I think you intimated that you 
suspected my intention to do away with myself.” 

“T stood behind you at Reilly’s when you caught the 
falling chip. I watched you when you bet on the black, 
and your nine hundred dollars went back to the house.” 

“Ah!” murmured the young man. “I see. You, too, 
are a wooer of fickle fortune.” 

“No,” rejoined the waiter. “I have no taste for hazard 

| of that character. I simply follow my profession. The 

| tips at Reilly’s are often most generous.” 

“I beg your pardon,” Harned hastened to atone. 

“Pray don’t mention it,” the waiter returned. “Your 
supposition was quite natural. There are many in my 

| line who are—I mean no offense, sir—shorter headed.” 

“But still,” the youth pursued, “I have not learned 

| your object in thwarting my purpose. What can it be 
to you whether I live or die? Since life has become for 

| me not merely distasteful but impossible, I claim my : | 

| right to end it, without molestation.” 

“God forbid that I should dispute your right, Mr. 
Harned. I have been instrumental in delaying you for a | 
purpose which I make bold to confess is in large part |_»N 
selfish. Did I understand that you gave me your word?” @ 
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“To hear you out?” 
“7, 
| “TI will listen to you, gladly,” agreed the young man 
| in convincing accents. And even as he spoke his re- 
volver was returned to his hand. 
, Then the waiter edged a few inches nearer, coming 
}| thus partially out of the shadow and revealing a sharply 
| cut, aquiline profile. He wore a slouch hat, the brim 
| of which, bent down in front, added to his silhouette a 
touch that was almost sinister. 
“IT shall endeavor,” the waiter began in a low tone, 
ii “‘to be as clear, yet as brief as possible. To begin with, 
| I am a member of a certain secret organization whose 
'| principles are communistic. We have decided that the 
millionaires who squander money for the gratification — 
of their luxurious tastes, while all about them are hun- | 
dreds of starving families, must be brought to a sense 
of their hideous unrighteousness. In the midst of their 
revelry and extravagance they shall be made to hear 
the voice of the people’s disapproval and pause before 
the upraised hand of outraged poverty. Already,” and 
his tone dropped now to a whisper, “we have chosen | 
our victim and have pronounced sentence of death.” 
“If you will pardon the interruption,” Harned broke | = 
| in, a trifle irritably, “I see absolutely no connection—” | | 
| The communist stretched forth a detaining finger. 
| “One moment only,” he begged, “and I will enlighten 
you. From the new light which I observed came into 
your eyes when the chance was given you to-night to 
| win a sum of money—approximately two thousand dol- 
lars—I ventured to conclude that with such an amount 
in hand, death might seem to you less desirable. Am I 
right or wrong?” ' 
“That is neither here nor there,” returned the young | - 
| man, with kindling indignation. “If you fancy that for | 
any sum you could name I would lend myself to your 
murderous project, you are grossly mistaken.” 
“A million pardons!” was the hasty response. “I had 
| no such idea, my dear Mr. Harned. On the contrary, 
what I propose to you is—” once again his voice sank | 
to a whisper, “to circumvent the plot which I have so | ; 
roughly suggested.” | 
“Circumvent it!” exclaimed the youth. 
“That is my proposition.” | 
“But you are of the organization which planned it! | : 
| Am I to conclude, then, that you are a traitor to the | 5; 
| cause?” t 
| “Heaven forbid! In a general way I am most heartily | 
in favor of the organization’s methods. Had it chosen 
any other victim I would have worked heart and hand 
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to bring the sentence to successful issue. But—Ah! I | 7 ~* 
cannot. No, no! Not he! Not he!” 
The fellow seemed strangely moved, and for a little 
| space his companion forbore to press him further. 
Then, while the waiter gazed abstractedly into the 
,4, dark which lay beyond the path whereon they were |: 
seated, he inquired: “Are not you, yourself, then, the | 
| proper person to warn the party who is in peril?” | 
“That is a natural question,” promptly replied the |, 
waiter. “Logically I am. Yet I cannot afford to do so. 
| Should the victim be warned, I would at once be under 
suspicion, and my own life in all probability pay for- 
| feit.” 
“But if I warn him? Will not the result be the same?” 
“He is not to be warned. He is to be saved; and at | 
the risk of your own life; which, seeing that you hold 
it so cheaply, can make little difference to you.” | 
Harned smiled a hard smile under cover of the dark- 
- |f<° | ness. “But how will that advantage me?” he asked, a | ; 
rs ‘ little cynically. “I prefer a secluded death in a quiet | ; 
*|f= | spot such as this is. Am I to change my plans for the | ; 
\}* | whim of a communist who once served me with coffee | = 
he and rolls?” a, 
“If you succeed!” protested the other. 
“If I succeed,” the young man repeated. “What | 
| }= | then?” 
= |—- | “You may ask what reward you choose and it will be 
| paid. The chosen victim puts a high value on his life. 
The two thousand you need would be for him but a 
|. | trifling recompense.” | + 
2 For a long moment Harned sat debating. | F 
“T confess,” he said at length, “that you have gained | 
my interest, but I do not know that I can afford to wait. 
I had counted on being rid of my troubles before this. | * 
| - | Already I see the banners of the new day’s advance | - 
| - | guard.” And he pointed to where the Eastern heavens 
= | were turning from indigo to gray. “In a few hours I 
| +. | shall be quarry for the police. My crime will have been | - 
|. | Bh | discovered and the two thousand dollars, I fear, of no | = | 
|; rf avail.” | 3 N 
4 \ > “Is discovery, then, inevitable, and so close at hand?” | - y, 
‘ “Alas, yes.” 
“Even so, there are elements in favor of my propo- | 
| sition,” argued the tempter. “If you die, you will die | 
| gloriously in the performance of an heroic deed. If you 
| live, your accomplishment will temper public judgment | 
| in weighing your crime. It is a matter now of less than | 
twenty-four hours. The time appointed is the night of 
f | the day just beginning. Until then I will guarantee to 
») hide you effectually from the officers of the law.” 
“You forget,” said Harned, half yielding, “that I am @ 
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not acquainted with the details of what you have in 
mind for me to perform. I know only that I am to ad- 
| venture the saving of the life of the one plutocrat for 
whom you have, for some reason unknown to me, an *® 
abiding affection. Before coming to a decision I demand 
to be more fully informed.” 

“What you demand is only fair,” replied the waiter, 
“and I am disposed to gratify your curiosity so far as 
prudence will admit. This is no place, however, for such 
revelations. As you see, the light is already spreading, 

| and pedestrians are becoming more frequent. Here, we 

'} should risk being overheard. My lodgings are close at 
hand, and if you will do me the honor to accompany me, 

| we can finish our conversation there without danger 
of betrayal.” 

In a little back room, up three flights, over an Eighth 
Avenue delicatessen shop, Harned spent his day. It 
was a cheap little room, scant of furniture, and dreary 
of outlook, but it was clean and tidy, and :t held a low, 
straight-backed rocking-chair, in which he sat and 
rocked and ruminated while Higgins, his deliverer, lay 
stretched in slumber upon the narrow utilitarian cot. 
The details of the exploit in which he was to engage 
had been conveyed to Harned in a few brief sentences, 
and the peril of the undertaking had appealed to him. 
In all frankness he had admitted this, and Higgins’ 
gratification over the fortuitous cast of events had 
been undisguised. 

To prepare for the proposed adventure—that their 
rerves might be at least approximately fit—the waiter 
had prescribed a few hours of undisturbed sleep. But 
Harned had doubted that he could compose himself. 
Later, he had declared, when he had mentally revolved 
matters to a smoother complex he might possibly 
drowse. And thus it chanced that Higgins slumbered 
while the younger man turned the wheel of circum- 

| stance in thoughtful review. 

| It was only six months, now, since his world had 

| begun to go awry. He dated it from the day of his 

| engagement to Edith Varick. The happiness he knew 

| then was such consummate happiness that it appalled 
him. Very soon it came to be tempered by a constant 
dread lest he lose it. And out of this dread grew a little 
company of haunting possibilities, of which Poverty 
was the chief. “When Poverty comes in the door’— 
The old saying rang daily in his ears. Of his financial 

| resources Edith knew little or nothing. A liberal salary 
earned from a position of trust in the office of the lead- | 
ing millionaire banker of the metropolis enabled him | 
to live generously. But generous living meant meager | 
saving. Except for a few suburban lots and a handful @* 
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of valueless stock-certificates bequeathed him by his 
deceased father he possessed little beyond his weekly 
stipend. Up to this period he had been deaf to the 
Lorelei of speculation. Now, however, the siren song "sr 
| of the ticker began to lure. By reason of his connection | | 
,4| with the foremost house in Wall Street his advantages 
/ in this direction were exceptional. He selected a “sure 
| thing,” mortgaged his little property, and ran a straight 
course for the rocks. Later, he sold his suburban real 
estate to make good his diminished margins. Event- 
ually he committed the first dishonest act of his career 
\ 3 —he hypothecated two thousand dollars’ worth of his 
 employer’s bonds. 

“| Meanwhile his wedding-day had been set and a 
honeymoon itinerary arranged which included Hawaii - 
and Japan. When this should be joyous date was a 
week distant his speculative end came. His account 
settled, he found himself possessed of a miserable two 
hundred dollars. And on the morrow a firm of public 
accountants were to begin their annual audit of the G. 

W. Gresham & Co. books. 

If, over night, he might swell two hundred to five 
thousand or thereabout, he would avoid exposure and 
his marriage could take place as planned, though the 
wedding tour must of necessity be abridged. A chance 
word, overheard, suggested Reilly’s and roulette. They 
were the drowning man’s straw. If they failed him, | ¢ | 
there was but one alternative. And so he had taken his | » | 
revolver from the bureau drawer, loaded it, and | * 
dropped it into his coat-pocket. 

Higgins rolled over, rubbed his eyes, and sat up on 
the cot’s side. “You are, by now, I trust,” he observed, | 

- | “ready to take my place. Nature’s sweet restorer, my 
| dear sir, will do you a world of good. As for me, there | ° 
| are certain matters which demand my attention before | 
nightfall. If you will permit me, I shall, upon my return, | : 
bring you in your dinner.” 

Harned rose, smiling. “May I encroach upon your 
favor, so far,” he requested, “as to ask that you bring 
me an evening paper as well?” 

When the waiter returned, bearing a tray in his 

- | hands and a paper under his arm, Harned was blinking 

| from a three hours’ nap. To Higgins he appeared re- 
freshed ; yet, at sight of the newspaper a nervous tremor 
seized him. If it contained tidings of his defalcation, he 

| questioned whether any deed of valor on his part could 
rehabilitate him. With keenest anxiety, therefore, he | : 
turned the pages and scanned the columns. But finding | - 
nothing he sighed in relief, and applied himself to the 
contents of the napkin-covered tray. 

It was now after five o’clock. At seven Higgins and 
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“\\| he were due at what is perhaps the most sumptuous | ot 
art-studio in all Manhattan. 

# Not until Harned had exchanged his conventional 

| suit of dark blue serge for an elaborate livery of olive 
| green with buff trimmings and gold braided frogs, 
,4| finishing the transformation with a white powdered 
/ wig and a yellow silk mask, did it occur to him that | 
}| the studio event in which he was to play so important | 
| a part was the much-heralded costume-dinner in honor 
| of the recently chosen and lately arrived director of 
| the Metropolitan Institute of Archeology. For weeks 
\ jj the press of New York had teemed with fulsome refer- 

Ff ences to it. It promised to be at once the most exclusive * 
and most richly ornate affair of its kind ever given in 
America. Harned could well understand how such 
gross extravagance had aroused rebellion. He felt the 
= | sting of it, himself. If intrinsic worth counted he should | 
- | be a guest at these tables spread with gold plate and | 
priceless crystal. Instead of which, he was there as one | 
of the servitors, gay in rich, but borrowed plumage. 

But the pang was only momentary. The task to| ; 
which he had agreed to lend himself grew in magnitude | - 
as he neared it, frowning tragically biz and threatening. 
Eighteen hours ago it had seemed a little thing to 
touch the cold muzzle of a revolver to his temple and 

| press the trigger. But this was different. Volition had 

| no part in his present undertaking. The moment for 
_ | action was to be of another’s choosing. He must be 
: | constantly on the alert, or Death in hideous guise 
* | would claim not only himself but probably a score of 
| others. 
The strain intensified as the time approached for the | { 
opening of the doors from the main salon to the studio | : 
proper in which the tables waited. Already the three | * 
“ | score serving men were at their places, ranged behind 
- | the high-backed, tapestried chairs. His post had been 
| pointed out to him by Higgins, who was evidently 
acting as lieutenant to the maitre d’hotel. It was a 
conspicuous post, near the middle of the principal 

* | table—next, indeed, to the seat of honor. And he knew | + 

| that the occupant of that chair, whosoever he might be, | - 

| was the guest especially chosen for slaughter, yet the | - 
F | one man of all the hated plutocrats whom Higgins | 
wished to spare. Then, just as the delay was seeming 

| endless and his nerves stretched to breaking, the great | & 

folding doors parted and the company, masked and | - 
“ | magnificent in the many hued, many fashioned garb) - 
,. | of many lands and many ages, poured chattering and | 4 
| exhilarate, into the banquet hall, while from a hidden | : 
orchestra floated forth the stimulating harmony of a 
* march measure. 
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While the diners sought their assigned places the 
tensity of Harold’s ordeal had momentary relaxation. 
But it was momentary only, for almost immediately 
the identity of the plotters’ proposed victim was re- 
vealed to him. The man who settled into the chair 

| before him was unmistakable. Though, like all the rest, 
he wore a half-mask, it was no disguise. Harned knew 
his mouth and chin. And his costume, that of a Flor- 
| entine noble of the Fifteenth Century—Lorenzo di 
')| Medici, the “Magnificent,” to be exact—failed utterly 
\| to hide the characteristic lines of his all too corpulent 
)] figure. It was G. Washington Gresham, the millionaire 
| banker and financier, who had been for years Harned’s 

| employer. 

For one brief instant the young man was tempted to | 
lean forward and whisper a word of warning. Yet what 
he knew he knew solely by reason of another man’s 
trust and confidence. To raise an alarm would be to 

| expose the one who had snatched him from the brink 
of suicide and given him a chance at self-redemption. 

He set his teeth hard and lifted his chin and squared 
his shoulders. It was only all the more imperative now 
that he should carry out the original plan and that he 
should not fail. Behind him was an open window hung | 
with heavy, broidered velvet hangings, slightly parted, 
and through the parting the passing breath of evening 
air entered, fanning his hot cheek, with revivifying 
caress. All at once his nervousness left him. A sure 
confidence came to him and prevailed. Instead of dread- | 
ing the moment of action, he longed for it, keenly con- 
scious of his ability to succeed. Now the room was all 
a-hum with the babble of many voices in conversation. 

| For a little the music of the hidden orchestra was sus- 
| pended. Harned stole a glance over the assemblage. 
| He had never seen a more brilliant spectacle. 

The rich silks, satins, and velvets of the costumes, 

| together with their jeweled garniture, combined, under 
the glare of the many lights, to make a picture of 
| kaleidoscopic variety. The bare necks, shoulders, and 
arms of many of the women gleamed white amid the | 
riot of gay color. And the dominoes, of every imagin- | ~ /,4* 
able tint and shade, added a not unpleasing touch of the | - 
biazarre. He could hardly realize that in the very midst | > 
of this, Death, violent and horrible, lurked ready to | ° 
spring and to rend. 
: At that moment, someone brushing behind him, | 
| barely touched his elbow, and half turning his head | : 
| he caught a glimpse of green and buff livery. Instantly | 
| his eye raced to the white gloved hands of the wearer, 
to find that they held a tray, and that on it, sliding | 
from it, indeed, as it tilted toward Gresham’s chair, 
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was not a plate nor a bottle, but a little ominous look- 
ing black cylinder, three inches perhaps in diameter 
and probably once again that long. 


To wheel swiftly about with uplifted arm and open } 


palm was an act of impulse, unleavened by caution. It 
was well and nobly intended, but equilibrium has laws 


‘} that will not be disobeyed, no matter what the stress of 

} necessity, and as the cylinder rolled from the tray into 
| Harned’s raised hand, he felt his balance going and 
i) he knew he was pitching headlong to the floor, with a 
\| death dealing missile delicately adjusted to spread dis- 














aster at the slightest concussion. 
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In that infinitesimal fraction of a second thought “ 


worked hard and fast. A small black object of grim 


outline sped between the parted hangings of the open —, 


window, and as Harned crashed noisily to the floor 


behind the chairs of the new director and the King of | 
American financiers, there arose from the court-yard | : 


of the building, five stories down, a detonation which 


shivered the plate glass of the studio windows and | 
shocked to sudden, terrorized silence the brilliant com- | { 


pany of masked diners gathered within. 


But the stillness lasted only for an instant, and was | 
succeeded by confusion and hubbub that narrowly | 


escaped panic. Women screamed and fainted. Men, 
tearing their masks from their faces, sprang to their 
feet and in hasty, choking words asked one another 
what had happened. Detectives, wearing the livery of 
servitors, pressed with one accord towards the windows 


and a large proportion of the men guests and the 


| waiters, spurred by common impulse, followed. 


Gresham, calmly self-possessed, was one of the first | 


| on his feet. Turning instinctively to where, behind him, 


he had heard a man fall before the noise of the explosion 
drowned all other sounds, he saw Harned, half-stunned 
by the force with which he struck the floor, struggling 
to his knees. He saw, too, a man, evidently one of the 
detectives, crowding into the space behind the table, 
his eyes fixed on the fallen Harned. But before the 


detective could get within arm’s length of the young | 


man, the millionaire, himself, had stooped to his assist- 
ance; had thrust his hands beneath Harned’s arms and 
aided him to his feet. 

“That’s the fellow, sir! You’ve got him!” the detec- 
tive cried, pushing to the fore. “Be careful, sir! He 
may knife you. Better let me handle him.” 

Gresham raised his hand in remonstrance. An eager 
group had gathered—a group that was each moment 


| becoming more intense. 


“T think,” said the financier, “that you are in error. 
Unless I am very far amiss, I owe my life to this—” 
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With a quick motion he snatched the yellow silk mask 
from Harned’s features—“to this young gentleman,” 
he added. 

Of course he recognized him, but he gave no sign | 
then, save a twinkle of the eye, which Harned, and 
Harned alone, saw, for the King of Financiers was 
master of his emotions. 

Somebody behind him was telling someone: 

“That young waiter threw a bomb.” IN, 

Gresham heard it and whisked about. “ ‘Intercepted’ 


| is the proper word,” he corrected. “It is all quite clear 
}} to me. There are those who may say I have eyes in the 
| back of my head. While this is not literally true, I have 


a faculty which answers as well. Has it not occurred 


/ to you that a bomb thrown here would have exploded 


here, had someone not been brave enough and alert 
enough to prevent it?” 

Turning back he took Harned’s hand, nervously 
cold, in both his own, pressing it warmly. 

“You have done well, my boy,” he said. Then he 
addressed the staring, nonplussed detective: “Mean- 
while, it seems, the bomb thrower is to go unscathed, 
even unfollowed.” And as the detective slunk away, 


| Gresham, yet holding Harned’s hand, spoke to the 


Director of the Metropolitan Institute who, still 
masked, stood beside him: “There is a common im- 
pression, my dear Firth, that I never go abroad without 
a body guard. Like most common impressions this is, 
technically, incorrect. Yet I find that if I am ever in 


| peril, there is always a good friend at my back. This has 
| happened not once, but often, and the rule is invariable. 


The young man here is one of the cleverest, most effi- 
cient young men of my office staff. He is soon to be 
married, and yet he was willing to risk his own life to 
save mine. Is there any reward too great for such 
devotion?” 

Harned, overhearing this, rejoiced in spirit. 

“A month or more ago,” the millionaire continued, | 
“T sold short for his account five thousand shares of 
National Salt. Already it shows him a profit of fifty 
thousand dollars or more. It is to be a little wedding- 
present.” 

The young man gasped, and would have drawn away 
his hand, smitten suddenly as he was by conscience. 


| But the great financier, gripping it all the more tightly, 


turned smiling eyes upon him. 

“We missed you at the office to-day,” he said kindly. 
“There were certain securities which the accountants 
could not find. Had you been there, you could have 
located them instantly. However, that can wait. When 
you return from your honeymoon will be ample time.” 
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Emotionally wrung by this abrupt and unexpected 
revelation Harned’s confusion and embarrassment 
were almost painful. A score or more overheard every 


“Tf, sir,” he said, “you will be so good—” 

But it was now the turn of the new Director—the 
guest of honor. 

“TI wish to congratulate you before you go,” he began, 


\| taking the hand the financier had at last released. He 
{ was a large man, very tall and massively proportioned, 

and he wore the costume of an East India potentate, 
| rich in jeweled adornment. “You have a quick eye and 


a quick hand, lad. This is the second opportunity I have 


| had of observing with what facility you catch falling 
| objects.” 


| word of Gresham’s and their eyes were focused upon } ~ 
| the young man. Falteringly he began to pave the way | } 
,4, for his own escape. 


As he spoke, he quietly removed his mask, and | 
Harned, in amazement, recognized the Englishman of | 


the roulette-table at Reilly’s. 


But at the same moment his attention was distracted. | 
Higgins, unmasked, was bowing obsequiously to the | 
great banker, and the great banker was saying: “Hig- | 


gins! Of all men! How much of this intercession do I 
owe to you?” 

“Little, beyond the capture of the would-be assassin, 
sir,” was the reply. “I learned of the plot last night, 
while showing Mr. Firth about New York, but I fear I 
should have failed had it not been for Mr. Harned’s 
assistance.” 
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LTHOUGH IT HAS BEEN 
CONCEDED BY WRIT- 


ON DRAMATIC SUB- 
JECTS THAT THE 


players themselves are not to be accepted. 


as critics of the drama, it seems to me 


that the theatre would be very much } 


benefited if actors and actresses of ac- 
knowledged standing in their art, would 
freely and intelligently, criticise that art. 
Because I have been singularly active in 
an executive capacity in every important 
production in which I have appeared, it 
has become second nature to me to criti- 
cise the play and the players. 


Of course, I am quite aware that the 
dramatic critic assumes the only right 
to inform the public of the value of a 
play and its acting, which places me un- 
willingly in the position of one who 
questions the judgment of her critics, 
but I really have no such purpose, be- 
cause, there are triumphant memories of 
my success, as told by dramatic critics 
of the American Press. In spite of this, 
however, I am going to define, to the 
best of my ability, the failure of dramatic 
criticism in the American newspapers 
to fulfil its mission of a stimulant to the 
art of the theatre. 


There are dramatic failures that have 
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been properly brought about by the dra- 
matic critics; but there are so many cases 
where dramatic critics, influenced by 
reasons that appear to be personal, have 


stripped a sincere and worthy effort in j 
dramatic production of its best inten- | 


tions, that it becomes a matter of per- 
sonal interest to the players to find out 


why this should be. And since I am now | 
in the field as an independent producer | 


of my own plays, which involves all the 
financial responsibility, and what is of 
far more importance, the artistic integ- 
rity of my standards as an artist, I feel 
entitled to examine fearlessly into the 
attitude of the American Press towards 
the American theatre. 


If it were not for the theatre and its 
very interesting army of interesting peo- 
ple, there would be less to talk about in 
the newspapers than there now is. I 
mean, that while the personal gossip of 
actor and actress is partly contributed 
by the publicity agents of the theatres 
themselves, there is a good deal printed 
of a private nature that is offensive and 
untrue about the players. I have often 
wondered why the American Press has 
never considered the advisability of cen- 
soring a great deal of the private gossip 
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stage. Much of it that is true makes 
mighty poor reading, and much of it that 
is charming and instructive is printed in 
small type in out of the way corners of 
the paper. 

I have also often wondered, possibly 
with other unfortunates who find them- 
selves in the limelight of promiscuous 
publicity, why there should be no way 
of escape from misquotation. It is my 
custorn to make allowances for the mis- 
takes of my own staff, but I wish it were 
possible to find myself in as frank a posi- 
tion toward the newspapers as I hold 
toward my own publicity agent. 


If the public only knew how many 
times I have opened a newspaper and 
found in it personal criticism of a private 
nature, written by persons who obvi- 
ously have no actual knowledge of the 
facts they appear to believe, they would 
better understand why I occasionally 
give a poor performance. The personal 
criticism of actors and actresses may 
make what newspapers call “good read- 

. 47| ing,” but its effect upon those who are 

eeonednaal the victims of the sensational notices, is 

Mates beret about the same as any other personal 
J insult would.be. 

I should like to see the private affairs 
of. actors and actresses held sacred by 
-the American Press, so that their lives, 
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so far as the public is concerned, would 
be judged only by a standard of dramatic 
criticism. Of course, it is understood 
that the American people are intensely 
interested in the private personalities of 
their public characters, for no great man 
or woman who has stood before the 
people in any important achievement in 
public life, has escaped the ridicule, or I 
may even say, the venom of the Amer- 
ican newspaper. Mr. Roosevelt has had 
his share, and no statesman or politician 
has escaped attack at some time in his 
career. 


Now I think there should be exemp- 
tion for those who represent, in any 
form, the world of Art. The very nature 
of artistic work, which compels the men 
and women engaged in it to expose to 
public view the most sensitive fabric of 
their beings, makes them far more sensi- 
tive to criticism of a personal nature than 
any other hard-working people in the 
world. 


There is another objectionable feature 
to the attitude the American press has 
assumed, that is, of making actors and 
actresses of distinction the target for 
sensational articles, which must seri- 
ously affect the highest standard of ar- 
tistic endeavor in the theatre. It is unfair, 
if not entirely false to the purpose of 
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theatrical art, to confuse the public mind 
with the notion that the personality of 
actors and actresses resemble the parts 
in which they appear. As an emotional 
actress, it has been my purpose to select 
plays of strong emotional character. 
Necessarily, most of these plays, with 
the exception of my present play, 
“Kassa,” have dealt with women who 
are placed in moral jeopardy during the 
play for the purpose of dramatic effect. 
Other emotional actresses of distinction 
upon the American stage have found it 
necessary to interpret the same types of 
women or in a short time lose their pub- 
lic following. 


The American Press, ignoring the fact 
that emotional acting is an art and not a 
public exhibition of private character, 
has given the public the irnpression that 
emotional actresses resemble in their 
natures the characters in which they ap- 
pear. 

Not only is this quite absurd, but it is 
untrue, and wherever a newspaper-arti- 
cle discusses the private character of an 
emotional actress, it always colors that 
article with references to the plays in 
which she is appearing. The time may not 
yet be ripe for a perfect understanding of 
the relation between living and acting. 


Indeed, there may be no way of separat- | 
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self which she gives to the public!” I 
would not for a moment assume to say 
how emotional actresses should protect 
themselves against incompetent criti- 
cism of their private lives. I would only 
point out that unless actors and actresses 
are regarded by the American Press with 
the same degree of attention to their 
temporal frailties that is shown them by 
their immediate friends, there will be no 
clear understanding in the public mind 
of the difference between an actress be- 
hind the footlights and an actress in her 
private life. 


The power of the American Press is so 
great that it seems to me it could afford 
to be generous enough with that power 
to exert it in protecting American play- 
ers of distinction from the private and 
personal attacks so often found in its 
news-columns. 


However, this phase of treatment to 
which the emotional actress is more vio- 
lently exposed in this country than in 
any other, has long ceased to be a source 
of grave import to me. I know that the 
public comes to see me in dramatic réles, 
in which the emotional scenes are strong 
and moving, and its applause tells me 
that I am giving them the best interpre- 
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tation of my art that I can. There I let 
the matter rest. I only regret that there 
are people who do not like me, perhaps 
because they do not know me, and that 
they use the opportunity afforded them 
by their connection with the American 
Press to influence public opinion against 
me. 


I know that it is quite beyond their 
power to affect my ability as an emo- 
tional actress, and consciousness of that 
is some slight return for the life-time of 
personal industry and hard work I have 
given to my career on the American 
stage. 


There is an impersonal quality in 
every art that surpasses the much 
vaunted idea of individuality in it. Be- 
cause the American theatre has not been 
very fruitful of dramatic genius either in 
plays or players, the managers have 
found it necessary, for advertising pur- 
poses, to excuse in some way the artistic 
incompetence of their material. Their 
excuse has been made by emphasizing 
the idea that certain types are fitted to 
certain parts. If they had told the truth 
about it they would have had to say that 
some of their stars, failing in their ability 
to act, have been compelled to fall back 
upon their personal charm for popular 
favor. Here again, the American Press 
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has consciously contributed to the pub- 
lic mind an entirely false estimate of the 
very serious and difficult matter of act- 
ing. 

There are obvious reasons why the 
American Press is ever willing to give 
indiscriminate praise to very poor and 
colorless performances at the theatre. It 
is quite unnecessary for me to point 
them out. 


The pity is that the results of a few 
instances where dramatic critics have 
dared to express themselves with artistic 
sincerity, to the discomfort, of course, of 
some well advertised play or player, 
show how impossible sincere criticism is. 
There are specific instances of this sort, 
well known to everybody in the profes- 
sion, where the critics have been dis- 
missed from their positions because they 
were too honest. 


Think of it, discharged from their 
newspapers because they wrote the 
truth! 


This fact is very significant, because, 
if the standard of dramatic criticism in 
the American Press remains at so low an 
ebb that the critics themselves, instead 
of strengthening their own integrity of 
criticism, are being starved while per- 
forming before their readers, then the 
American players and the American 
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plays are at once placed in a very false 
position. 


Thank heaven, however, we have a big 
country here, full of intelligent people, 
who are gradually learning to think for 
themselves. I say gradually, when per- 
haps the caution was not necessary. For 
there is a never failing and enthusiastic 
support from the American public for a 
really deserving performance. Yes, in 
most cases, in spite of the American 
Press, not because of it. 


I hope I shall not be misunderstood 
in anything I have said or am going to 
say later; nor that anything I say may 
sound as if it were a personal rebuke of 
my acquaintances and friends who write 
for the newspapers and magazines. The 
whole purpose of this article will be de- 
stroyed were such to be assumed, for I 
am merely exchanging, in the friendliest 
way, some of our differences from the 
artistic standpoint. 

Only the most sincere devotion to the 
highest standards of the American thea- 
tre has inspired me to discuss the stage 
for publication, at all. People say that I 
am a difficult and erratic woman, but 
there can be no uncertain opinion as to 
my relation to the art of acting, for it is 
a matter of public record, that in all the 
years I have given of my best to the 
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American public as an actress, I have 


done so at the total sacrifice of my per- 
sonal life. 


When a woman adopts the stage as a 
career there are two ways in which she 
may make an approximate success. She 
may either be so cleverly managed and 
advertised that she will succeed finan- 
cially, in spite of her inability to act; or 
she may fight her way over the barri- 
cades of professional enmity, through 
the interesting shadow-land of financial 
difficulty, and still establish and retain 
her artistic identity. In the first instance, 
the success is possible because the Amer- 
ican Press is distinctly vulnerable, and 
only for that reason. In the last instance, 
the success is reached in spite of the 
American Press, thanks only to the good 
sense and independent spirit of the 
American people. 


It is not to my purpose to find fault 
with actors and actresses who succeed by 
advertising and in spite of artistic incom- 
petence. In all my experience, I have 
found that actors and actresses have a 
childlike faith in what they are told to 
do, and many of them find their greatest 
difficulty in being compelled to obey the- 
atrical advice. There is only one way to 
succeed in any art: and that is by keep- 
ing the heart warm, the brain clear, and 
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an unwavering eye upon what we 
our ideals. 


It has been my lot to appear in emo- 
tional plays, and the characters I have 
presented have been described as those 
of women who are bad. But the Scarlet 
Woman has been so glorified by the arts 
of the world that it is very difficult to 
efface her dramatic significance either in 
painting, in sculpture, or in the drama. 
The American Press, with the facility of 
Falstaffian philosophy, has told us re- 
peatedly how very wonderful, how very 
great in emotional value, is the Scarlet 
Woman of the stage. Occasionally, as 
happened recently, with equal facility for 
self-contradiction, the American Press 


becomes suddenly excited about the } 


morals of the stage. 

It is a big subject, isn’t it? 

While in one column of the newspaper 
appears an interview with some cele- 
brated “star” of the church, in which the 
public is warned against the danger of 
certain plays in the theatre, in another 
column, on the same page, the newspa- 
per gives its readers a blood-curdling and 
hideous picture of some actual drama in 
real life that would be quite impossible 
of representation on any stage because 
of its moral ugliness. I don’t mean to say 
that this may not be in accord with the 
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province of the newspaper, but when it 
comes to dramatic criticism, there should 
be an equally broad standard of artistic 
conception. 


The dramatic critic is a very hard- 
working man, and I am sure he gives his 
best ability and his most sincere atten- 
tion to what he believes should be 
accomplished in plays. I can quite under- 
stand how very difficult his task is, and I 
have frequently seen how bravely he 
does it. In some cases he may use his 
power to affect the financial success of a 
star adversely, but it is not from that 
standpoint that the American stage 
should consider the effect of dramatic 
criticism. Nor, have we any reason to 
assume that a dramatic critic himself 
takes any notice of this fact. 


After all, the morals of a play can be so 
interpreted as to lose the whole moral 
force intended by the authors; a conclu- 
sion which brings us to the point that the 
interpretation of a play is vastly more 
important all things considered than is 
generally assumed. 


We all know that, among the best 
known emotional stars on the stage, 
there has been a tendency to. produce 
plays with which undoubtedly, some 
fault could be found.on moral grounds. 
But still, season after season these emo- 
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tional actresses appear before the public 
in plays of the same kind—and with 
success. If they were to change the char- 
acter of their dramatic offerings, they 
would probably lose much of their popu- 
larity. 

Fortunately, the American Press is di- 
vided as to the proper standard of proper 
plays; just as individuals, we may each 
one have our different views about 
proper and improper plays. Of course, 
the trouble is that we assume public 
opinion to be a spineless, fishy sort of a 
thing, that is guided and formed entirely 
by what the newspapers say. 


Frankly, I don’t think this is true, 
although, as I have said, there is no 
escape from the promiscuous publicity 
to which actors and actresses are espe- 
cially exposed. For myself, I would not 
presume to question the morals of my 
audiences nor would I consciously offend 
them in my plays, were it possible for me 
to do so. What I do regret, however, is 
the present lack in America of a broader 
standard of art criticism in relation to 
the theatre. 


In the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York City there were recently ex- 
hibited a number of pictures painted by 
the new school impressionists of Ger- 
many. In dramatic fancifulness and dar- 
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ing, nothing like the subjects of these 
pictures have been shown on the Ameri- 
can stage. The art critics, however, did 
not discuss the moral danger of these 
pictures, nor was the public shocked by 
the boldness with which the artists’ ideas 
were interpreted. Good, for the art critic, 
I say, who had a sufficient sense of loy- 
alty to the real art motive in these pic- 
tures to ignore their morals. 


Of course I realize that the dramatic 
critic and the art critic approach their 
work with different standards of respon- 
sibility. The art critic does not assume 
that his duty involves the guardianship 
of the public he addresses, and this of 
course, allows him greater reserve in his 
opinion. 

I should like to see the standards of 
dramatic criticism in the American Press 
arrive at the same degree of reserve as 
the art critic has shown. I should like to 
see the private lives of actors and ac- 
tresses held sacred by the American 
Press. I put my faith in the American 
public, who can speak for itself wherever 
and whenever it wants to. I don’t believe 
that the influence of a play, if it is sin- 
cerely interpreted by artists, can have 
- ill effect on the morals of individ- 

s. 


An audience goes into a theatre and 
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takes its morals with it, and when it 
leaves the theatre, it takes its morals 
away with it, and the two or three hours 
of amusement have no bearing upon the 
private characters of its component 
parts. 


I do think, however, that if a play can 
be found that has in it a fine and beau- 
tiful theme, that it is better to produce 
that play than one that aims solely at the 
sensational. I produced “Kassa” because 
it was the best poetic drama I could find 
at the time that I needed a play. I gave it 
an unlimited scenic production, bearing 
in mind always its artistic and poetic 
values. I may have lost sight of its the- 
atrical balance in my anxiety to empha- 
size the beauty of its theme, although I | 
do not think so, but the theatricalism is 
no longer an essential quality of modern 
success. 


I think the American Press has per- 
haps helped this significant change in 
the American theatre. But, it can help 
still more, not by questioning the morals 
of a play, nor yet by ignoring them, but 
rather by considering first of all the one 
great dramatic purpose of the drama, 
which is to visualize the conflicts of the 
human soul, and to establish the ulti- 
mate triumph of the ideals which it has 
pictured. 
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OU’RE a nice one for a pal,” re 

marked Henderson, as Gibbs slid 
into his seat at the table. “Why didn't 
you tell me you knew who they were?” 
~ “But I didn't ‘em until just as 
they were getting ready to go.” 

Mason Gibbs spread his napkin over 
his knees again and helped himself to 
the salad. 

“But vou must have noticed that / 
did.” rejoined Henderson, stabbing at an 
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elusive piece of celery. “Of all the self- 
ish, secretive, miserly you are 
the—” 

“Why, you silly ass, I knew you were 
watching somebody, but you never even 
hinted for me to turn around. I supposed 
it was a feminine from the way the small 
amount of attention you ever pay to any- 
body’s conversation but your own, dis- 
appeared entirely— I hate these restau- 
rants with mirrors, anyhow—Too much 


beasts 
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vinegar in this dressing, don’t you 
think ?” 

“Vou never | 
plate,” proclaimed Henderson, lighting 


at anything but your 


a cigaret. “I like a visual obligato with 
my food: it is conducive to thoughts 
above the midrifi But who were they y 
strangers to m¢ 
“Not to me,” 
“I’ve known em a long time 
“Humph—what did they say?” 


asserted Mason Gibbs; 


“They said they recognized me as soon 
as they came in, and ' 

“You have a very individual look to 
the back of your head,” cut in Hender 
son. “Any one could tell you a mile out 
at sea. Why don’t you wear a toupee? | 
think it would be both charitable and be 


coming.” 


Mason Gibbs grunted, disdaining to 
answer. 

There had not been the sl] ghtest ill 
humor in any of the foregoing. It was 
the usual method they employed for the 
exchange of ideas when they felt at peac 


with the world and had no real ground 
lid no 


for argument. It apparently « 
harm to their sense of companionship 


ind most certainly served up amusement 
for their friends. 

‘Rotten coffee,’ said Mr. Gibbs at 
last 

“Humph, don’t see how you can taste 
it with all that sugar in it. Don't you 
know sugar has a tendency to gout and 
adipose tissue ?” 

Mr. Henderson studied his compan 
ion’s rather bulky form and shook his 
head depres itingly. 

Mr. Gibbs changed the subje t. 

“Don’t you think she was pretty—um 

the lovel est eves ! 

soth of them were quite—er—good 
looking—" returned Henderson non 
chalantly, surveying the room. “Didn't 
they ask you who you were with ?’ 

“No,” puffed Mr. Gibbs, smothering 
a chortle, “they asked me if I was 
alone.” 

“That will do for you,” grinned Hen- 
derson weakly. “I’ll score you one. But 
don’t be a chump. Tell me her—er— 
their names.” 

“Now, my dear Johnnie, if I should 


mention a name your mind would be a 





desert for the rest of the evening. You’d 
be doing nothing but repeating it under 
your breath for fear you'd forget it— 
until you landed it in that little red 
book that, thank heaven, you've forgot 
ten to bring with you. Besides, I don't 
want that name to appear in such a 
graveyard of neglected opportunities.” 

“Damit, [ch nichts vergesse,” quoted 
Henderson, smiling complacently. 

“You needn’t be profane about it. 

“T wasn’t. That was German. It was 
impolite in me not to remember your un- 
tutored mind.”’ 


” 


“Let’s pay our bill and get out,” sug 
gested Gibbs suddenly, tossing his nap 
kin on the table. “‘I’ve got to stop at the 
Club for my bags—my train leaves at 
eleven—you'll come up to the Grand 
Central and see me off ?”’ 

‘l don’t know why I should,” Hen- 
derson disdained briefly; “you can get 
a porter to help you on the train.” 

“But I think you'll come neverthe- 
less. There may be—’ 

He broke off abruptly. 

“Oh, by the way, don’t forget to re- 
mind me of something when we get to 
the Club.” 

With that they both rose, divided the 
amount of the bill, paid it, and calling 
a taxicab, chauffed away up the Avenue. 

Henderson did not speak during the 
first part of the drive. He kept seeing a 
face under a large hat, with wonderful 
gray eyes and a pretty, humorous mouth 
and an expression that kept changing 
with almost every word. The other one’s 
appearance, except that she was in black, 
he did not remember so distinctly. 

“They call themselves the ‘Lady and 
the Dragon,’” broke in Mason Gibbs, 
supplementing his train of thought with 
alarming accuracy. 

“Which?” asked his companion, giv- 
ing a start. 

soth. But it’s a joke, you know. 
The reason is—Hullo! here we are— 
wonder we weren’t arrested! You're not 
going to sit here all night, are you? Get 
out! This ‘shover’s’ begun to cook his 
oil—smells awful.” 

Leaving him to settle, Gibbs ran up 
the steps of the club. When Henderson 
found him he was surrounded by a group 
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in the front room; they were all leaning you'd only come with me for two weeks 
tramping and trout-fishing—’’ 
‘“Tramping!’’ let loose the baited one 
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forward listening. 

‘Here he is,” whispered the center of 
the attraction, giving a glance over his from the depths of the big chair. “All 
shoulder. ‘“‘Notice that distant, far away the tramping you'll do will be in the 
look in his eyes? Mark his distrait man- stern of a boat on a cushion.” iN 
ner? I say ‘distrait’/—no other word suits There was. a burst of laughter; all 

" eyes turned to. Henderson. He grew ani- 
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“Hullo, old chap! Just talking about 
you.” 

He extended his hand, as if he had 
not seen Henderson all day. The greet 
ing was entirely disregarded. 

“See that?’ continued Gibbs, still 
holding the picture and then lowering 
his hand in a friendly, forgiving fash 
ion to Henderson’s knee. “I was just 
telling these concerned friends of yours 
that you ought to take care of yourself. 
Why, just take in the electric-light 
bleach on that face—that broiled lobs 
ter expression—that champagne look 
under the eyes! My dear Johnnie, if 
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mated under the encouragement. 

“Aint it a shame?” he ran on. “A 
nimble, slender, athletic thing like that, 
condescending to pity us poor, weak, 
sluggish, overfed, fat—”’ 

“Now, hold on, Johnnie, don’t get 
personal,” interrupted Gibbs pretending 
to take umbrage. “‘Don’t call names: 


Boys flying kites, haul in their white 
winged birds: 

Ye can’t “haul in’—when ye are fly- 
in’ words. 


“Dr. Whitcomb Riley, Ph.D., or may 
be, James Russell Lowell, remarked 
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that once. I just mention 
ng.” 


“Where are you Mr. Gibbs ? 


who did not 


. yong, 
asked the new member, 
well and thought 
Mr. Gibbs 
Mr. Hen 


derson smiled, and the talk, led by the 


know the others very 
matters had gone far enough. 
thanked him with a 


new member, who congratulated him 


self on his tact, degenerated into general 
conversation on fly-fishing and trout 
brooks. 
\ll at once Gibbs jumped to his feet 
“(reat Scott! V1ll miss my train es 
cr ed. order a cab, 


my things out 


by to everyone 
were raciny 
four-wheeler, 

‘] suppose you’ 


we alimost 


bbs looked back through the littl 
ind did not continue for a min 
ute. 
“You'd like 
“Like to kno 
Henderson's ypathy hardly 
COVE red his 
“Whicl 
Ill tell y 
the odds? 
“Go 


Well, 


never mind—what’s 


concluded 
she isn’t, 


hat,” 


you 
Dragons are 


11 


“OT i] 


know, reall ast, if she is, 


mbeciles.”’ 


“you 


headed 
Henderson, 
thunder 


comment 
are the limit! hope to you 
id your red_ book, 
1 name,’ tempted hi 
friend 
( han 
Henderson 
warily 
“Her name is, 
Bolt.’ But you'll have to get 
in pretty quick: she’s—Oh 
goodness Agnes! What have | 
Didn’t I tell vou 


test my memory; here’s 


nto the 


trap 


Alice, en 


your work 


‘Sweet 


roodness 
forgot 


ten? to remind me ot 
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something when we got to the club? 
What use are you! On my word! Will I 
time to telephone when I get to 
John Henderson, call me 


you like 1 am a fat 


have 
the station? 
all the 
head!” 

“Anything 
Henderson, ci 
for the 


hames 


vou?” asked 
seh 
what he thought 
moment, a note of real dis 
tress. 
“Yes, you can’t, 
married, | 
here’s the 


Help me 


you mgt ho, 


either By the way, she’s 
te] 
station! Only three minutes! 


} 


1 you ia us, 
through with thin like a good 


chap. I want t you.” 


Carrying a ‘ 
rods and a big kit-bag, H 
after him. 

“My man,” announ 
ticket-taker at the grille, 
Johnnie with a jerk of his hand as they 
passed through. With a sigh of relief, 
unfeigned by both, t rod 
ase were delivered to the Pullman por 
ter. Gibbs turned quickly, taking out a 
gold pencil at the end of his watch 
chain. He began to talk very rapidly. 

“Here ““T’ve 
got to ask you to do something. I prom 
some friends 


fishing- 


at lers« mn ¢ hased 


leath r case of 


Gibbs to the 
indicating 


e bags and 


now,” he galloped on, 


} 


ised to send a man to help 
of mine to pack up belongings,” he be 
gan to shorthand his sentences. “In fact, 
forgot it—must be there to-morrow be 
fore ten—they man, 
what’s-his-name; ask-carpenter-s h 0 p- 
near-club-on-corner. Address is—”’ 

“Beg yo’ pahdon, sah,” interrupted 
the porter, to close de vestibule. 


leaving -sood 


got 
sah; train’s bout to staht, sah.” 

“Vou hold it,” “this gen 
tleman’s the president of the road. Now 
what-will-I-write-it-on 2? Here—’”’ 

He opened Henderson’s overcoat and, 
before he could be stopped, scribbled 
something on the clean white shirt-front. 

“*That’s address—send man there— 
Oh—er—said she’s married mar- 
ried—now widow—Good-by, Johnnie.” 

He and the porter and the stepping- 
stool got on the moving platform to 
gether. Henderson apostrophized the de 
parting train 

“T hope you never catch a fish in all 
vour life—in all vour life,” he said. 


said Gibbs: 


Was 








‘You can first take down those pictures "' 
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He had taken hardly a dozen steps 
on his way to the street, when his ex 
pression changed from amused discom 


fiture to slow dawning discovery and 
satisfaction. He 


tapped his chest self-applaudingly. 


then to overweening 

“ ‘Merrivale,’ ”’ quoted he, “ ‘you're a 
mind reader! ”’ 

With that undeciphered, but telltale 
label on him, Mr. Henderson could not 
return to the club, so he headed for his 
diggings in the Loyalton. 

When, late that night, clad in his sky 
blue silk pajamas he crossed the border 
land twixt wake and slumber, he chuck 
led softly to himself; for, at this time, 
people of imagination are apt to think 
their wits are at their best. 


The next morning at exactly ten 
o'clock Mr. Henderson was walking 
down an up-town cross-street, given to 
studios, stables, and apartment-houses. 
He was repeating a number under his 
breath like a votary telling beads, but 
he had repeated it so often that now he 
was not quite sure he had it right after 
all. 

But here it was! A neat three-story 
brick dwelling with the unmistakable 
g to New York’s 
artistic and semi-social Bohemia. He en 


evidence of belongin 


tered the vestibule and hesitated. So far 
he had been pursuing the brilliant plan 
that had come to him just before he 
went to sleep. But now the details orew 
misty—it was all easy the night before ; 
he had worked it all out even to cues, 


speec hes and 


‘business.”” He had pra 
ticed several dialects in whi ; 


h he fan 
cied himself proficient, for he was a 
member of the Comedy Club in good and 
constant rehearsal and. besides, belon ed 


to ane 


ther, where he met professional 

and sometimes—real actors, too. But 
now with each passing minute he was 
growing more and more undecided. He 
was about to throw up the part, meditat 
ing a quick and ignominious retreat, 
when a card over a letter-box and under 
a push-button, caught his startled eye 
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A remembrance of something Mason 
Gibbs had said came to him instantly. 
With a hot flush of decision he pressed 
the button 

The jiggling, clackaty-clack of the 
electric-bell awoke other remembrances 
also, but he did not pause to dwell on 
them; he entered the dusky hallway and 
began slowly to climb the stairs. 

Never before had the self-assured 
John Montcrief Henderson suffered such 
a case of stage-fright. It extended even 
to his feet; they positively stammered. 
He was conscious of everything; his 
necktieless collar, his old hat, the once 
discarded coat, the soiled calico jumper 
he had borrowed from the Loyalton’s 
engineer, that he.wore underneath, and 
the way he had smooched his face with 
a bit of burnt cork. The ‘‘properties” he 
had gathered for the occasion—tied up 
in a newspaper, under his arm—seemed 
perfectly senseless adjuncts to an im- 
possible situation. He felt like a person 
embarking on a charade before strangers, 
when far from the mood for such do 
ings. He was on the point of backing 
f the adventure en 
tirely, when a musically cadenced voice 
addressed him from an open door on 
the first landing. 

“Oh, good-morning. Did Mr. Gibbs 
send you here to help pack?” 

Before he knew it—with presence of 
mind—or utter lack of it, for it sealed 
his fate, he responded : 

“Yes m.” 

“Then, come in! There’s quite a lot 
to be done,” the voice went on; “you'll 
have to get to work qu ckly.” 

This again reminded him of some- 
thing that Mason Gibbs had said. He 
raised his eyes. His breath left him. His 
heart seemed to shrivel to the size of a 
last year’s orange, and then change and 
expand to a six cylinder motor bereft of 
a muffler. 

There she was, in a light blue em- 
broidered kimona—he loved light blue! 


down-stairs and out « 


—the wide sleeve falling away from the 
loveliest rounded arm, her soft hair— 
evidently put up for the morning, but 
not for the day—straying a little round 
that charmingly pretty, piquantly intel- 
ligent face, with golden-green shadows 




















































on the chin and throat. But the voice! 
Oh that voice! He could imagine songs 
concealed in it—little musically silken 
whispers—ripples of laughter— 

But he couldn’t stand there imagin- 
ing; she was talking to him! 

“Did you bring any boxes?’ she 
asked. 

“No’m.” 

He wiped his perspiring forehead with 
the sleeve of his jumper after a fruit- 
less lurch for his handkerchief. 

“Perhaps I’d better—better be after— 
that is—er—I’ll go back for them— 
thim.” 

There were glimmerings of general- 
ship in this. 

She did not appear to notice anything 
peculiar in his perturbation; maybe she 
was used to the upsetting influence of her 
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presence upon young 
men of all classes. 

“No, never mind 
now,” she smiled. 
“There’s plenty to do 
before we'll need them. 
Come in!” 

Johnnie Henderson 
faltered, floated, or 
swam through the 
door, he never knew 
which. The vision in 
light blue led the way 
down the narrow hall, 
passing several rooms 
and turning at last at 
the entrance to a large 
studio with a north 
skylight. A small din- 
ing-room was at side, 
half hid by /fortiéres, 
and on a table were 
silver things, a steam- 

y ing coffee-pot, and a 
breakfast. 

“You can first take 
down those pictures,” 
said the presiding deity 
of the apartment, who 
in one swift moment 
had gained sway over 
poor Johnnie’s _ heart 
also, “and brush them 
carefully. ‘There’s a 
step ladder.” 

Luckily she had not looked at him. 
He was nervously pulling down from 
the sleeve of the soiled jumper the cuffs 
of his light blue shirt with their /apus 
lazuli sleeve-buttons. Instantly perceiv- 
ing this to be a false move, he endeavored 
to push them back again; but a sudden 
diversion came to his rescue. 

A neat little maid appeared at the 
door with her arms filled with fluffy 
things and asked a question about trunks. 
She used the word “JJ/adamoiselle.” 
Even in his confusion Johnnie made a 
note of that. 

“You'd better wait, Marie, till Mrs. 
Skipworth comes back,” said Miss Sweet. 

Without any further orders to him she 
joined the maid, and after a little whis- 
pering in French, disappeared with her 
into one of the other rooms. 
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he amateur packer took off e aged 
coat and deposited his properties 
floor with a thump—he got that trom his 
stayve-tra uv I rtisans aiways ce 
it. Lhe newspaper irst « n and dis 

| 


large monkey-wrench—all borrowed, 
like the jumper, from Mr. Cassidy, the 
Loyalton’s en 
son should | 
wrench Was more than he « uld explan 


to himself just now—he certainly did 


learn 
not expect to pack Clie plumb yu 
1 ’ +) 
t e it was. It SO LOOLISI it | 
decided to conceal it, and remembering 


that he had observed a steam-fitter wear 


arm—he hitched it into the little belt 
that acts as a compressor to the waist 
band of one’s trousers. 

This done, he ascended t 
ladder and turning, surveved his sur 
roundings before he touched a picture 

If Miss Alice Sweet was responsible 
for these canvases, she looked better than 
she painted—but that was all right !— 
Johnnie forgot his false position so en 


tirely, that he almost sat down in empty 


space!—Many girls couldn’t draw a 
straight line, or even sharpen a lead 
pencil! ~These were his thoughts; as 


to plans, his now soaring spirit was bi 
yond them. He abandoned his fate to 
the goddess of fortune who so far had 
befriended him 

But the other goddess 
looked in his direction! That hurt a 
little. He rubbed at his smooched face 
with the sleeve of the jumper which did 
not help very much 

Had not looked at him! That was 
he knew of the matter! At that very 
moment Miss Alice Sweet was regardin 
him—at least as much of him as could 
be seen—from the breakfast-table, wit] 
interest, that changed to amazement and 
subsequently to consternation. 


} 


She had no idea that packers would 


wear such nice enameled boots nd 
mercy me! silk half-hose! light blue silk 
She was astonished. Well, well, she had 
hardly glanced at him when he cam 
in, but now \ hand, a very white, well 


kept hand holding a picture-frame, d 
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scended into view—light blue, double 
backed cutfs and lap is dasult sleeve-but 
tons! 

She rose and tiptoed out into the hall 
just as Mr. Henderson’s well shod feet 
reached the floor. 

He had not the least idea now that 
he was being 


observed from the crack of 
the studio-door. In fact, so far as any 


Sree ; 
evidence of sight or hearing went, li 





was alone in the apartment 
He looked toward the dining-room. 


out, stood 


\ cup of coffee, all poure 
there on the table, and some nice thin 
slices of bread and butter. It reminded 
him that in his haste to get his make-up 
and properties, and be there by ten 
o'clock, he had gone without his break 
fast. 

He cogitated. 

“Qh, | wish he’d turn around,” said 
Miss Sweet to herself. ‘“‘He has a good 
figure, a little slender—but—oh!”’ 

lhe packer had tiptoed into the break 
fast-room and was bending over the 
table. He picked up the silver sugar 
bowl! 

Miss Sweet gave a gasp! From under 
the short checked jumper appeared what 
looked like a huge pistol! She was sure 


A thief ! 


of it. Now she saw everything 
She was alone with a thief! 
Whatever Miss Sweet missed in art, 
she made up in decision. ‘he maid was 
out, buying some large sheets of tissue 
| 
Dragon, would not return until twelve. 
here was no one to send for help. If 
she should leave he might ransack the 
whole place. She knew what she'd do! 
(And the first thing was to lock the front 
door, so he could not get away! Not 
\ id she lock it, but she put the 
key—well, never mind—she hid it. From 
dining-room she could hear the 
jingle of silver things. 


aper. Her chum and companion, The 


~> 


It was Johnnie 
dropping a spoon). Oh, the number— 
the telephone-number? Aha! she remem- 
bered it! Mason Gibbs had told it to the 
Dragon and she had told her! “3100 
Spring.” The telephone was in the bed- 
room. She entered and closed the door. 
Then. in order further to muffle all 
sound, she covered her head with the 


eiderdown quilt. 





























Che central asked if she was sure that 
was what she wanted. Yes—of course and 
quick—yuick ! 

“Hullo! I know it is—I want an of 
ficer at onc No, no, of course not 
gave her house-number 


and street). “No, I give you my word 


his is: (she 


Can’t vou tell I’m in earnest—There 
is a thief in this place now; he’s taking 
| 


the si/ver—i can see; I mean I can hear 
him....Oh, please do, right away. He’s 


armed—a bie pistol—I’ll keep him her 
—No, there’s never any policeman on 
this street-—Oh!” 

There had come a crash t 
trated both the door and the eiderdown 
quilt. Johnnie had just dropped a shad 
ow-box, containing a scrambled sunset, 
from the top of the ladder! Miss Sweet’s 
voice took on redoubled speed and anx 
iety. 

“Oh, hurry—hurry—He’s | breaking 
into things!—No, he doesn’t know he’s 
discovered—Sweet—Sweet. Oh, never 
mind—you have the number, second 
floor!” 

Her face was pale when she hung up 
the instrument, but her eyes were bright 
with determination. —The message had 
had the proper ring to the operator at 
police-headquarters and forthwith he 
began to stir things up. 

Summoning all her courage, Miss 
Sweet went out into the hall. There was 
the man at the front door! He had his 
coat and hat on, a bundle wrapped with 
the calico jumper was under his arm 
and he was fumbling with the latch. 

“Oh, I beg pardon,” he said, some 
what startled, “I fancied I was alone. 
I’ve taken down the pictures—and | 
think—er—I’ll go for the boxes—This 
door 

Heavens and Earth! He had forgot 
ten all about dialect and other things. 
He had spoken in the proper person of 
John Montcrief Henderson! He fairly 
staggered. 

“Oh, don’t go.” she smiled at him 
strangely, with a break in her voice. 
“T’m quite sure you’ve had no break- 
fast’’ (Mercy! Had she seen him help- 
ing himself?) “Have you—honestly ?” 

(“Now isn’t it the luckiest thing.” 
thought Henderson to himself, “that I 
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made that break? I can go ahead and 
just be m:e—much easier.”’) He returned 
an answer aloud in tones of assurance. 

“Thanks awfully. Tell the truth, I 
did not get anything to eat this morn- 
ing; I was in such a hurry to get here.” 

He determined to tell just as much 
truth as was possible—because, again, 
it was easier. 

One thing, however, gave him a con 
stantly increasing shock: That Miss 
Alice Sweet could be so nice to a com- 
mon, ordinary packer. Only—hold on! 
He was not ‘ta common, ordinary pack 
er’’—anyone could see that at a glance 

-probably she had. His spirits revived 
again. Oh great! great! Suppose he 
could win her by his manly charms 
alone? He, the unknown, unnamed in 
the lists. 

How lovely she was, with a shy, little 
frightened air about her now! 

hey passed through the studio. The 
pictures were all Cown on the floor; she 
had been some time at the telephone. 

“T like this very much—er—copy of 
Rosa Bonheur—isn’t it ? Cattle—no, kit- 
tens—I see. For a minute I—” 

Yes,” faltered his captor, interrupt- 
ing, “I—I’m glad you like it. Now, per- 
haps—vou'd like—I have some brandy, 
I got at the drug-store.” 

“No, thanks, ever so much; I never 

-that is, quite seldom, drink. But I will 
have a cup of coffee and anoth—a slice 
of that delicious bread before I go— 
maybe a little jam, too—very tempting 
in that silver jar.” 

They were at the table; his hostess 
glanced over it swiftly. Nothing seemed 
to be missing. Maybe, however, he had 
only taken the things from the drawer 
of the sideboard. She was afraid to look. 

If there was one thing Johnnie Hen 
derson prided himself on, it was putting 
people at their ease—overcoming their 
shyness, and how charmingly shy she 
was? So different from what she seemed 
to be at first. 

“I’m rather new at this packing-game, 
Miss Sweet.” She started. How glibly 
he spoke her name. 

“Fact is, there are some things TI can 
do better. I’m sorry I dropped—er— 
nothing but the glass broke....No 


ae ah ee 
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It looked as if Miss Sweet had caught 
h a bad cold, too—very suddenly. She 
hickly spread with } 1e] bent forward in an effort to repress a 


spasm of choking. 
he was losing head “Oh, 


mbarrassed sile1 


dear me!” she panted at last, 
“T am sure I shall die!” 
Which painful truism, however, had 
in it no suggestion of parting or sorrow. 
his is how the telegram, dated that 
morning, from the Adirondacks, read: 





His hostess let her eves rest o1 
a moment. He did not have a bad ” 
" ‘or ; “ee Henderson probably calling, treat 
Uthough it was not very Clean, and Mi kindly, make useful. Love to Dragon. 


voice was pleasant, even refined. Some- Mason GIBBs. 


siser dm tka oenrpacion Yeenined cll 
sce de be pete ewer sig Miss Sweet controlled herself, at 
weal te Waka? Aa al ae ilies least, sufficiently to take the stub of a 
apartment-bell trilled imperatively. 

They rose together. Miss Sweet’s 

her manner excited 
wn again. Don't 

don’t come with me. I'll answer it.’ 
hurried into the hall and flew 
to the door. 


Mr. Henderson, lef 


, 


She 


ft 
glimpse of himself it 
Immediately 
with the aid 
r bowl and a napkin, usit 

the polished silver for a mirror. 1 

he fished a dark | 

his por ket and l : 

transformation instantan 

pleasing 

back his h: 

A plan 
make a clean 
tell his name 
happen. But 


o} 


smoot! 


ie =jealous 
Gibbs! 

Miss Sweet broug] 
and unlocked the d 
to see a uniform stat 
she It 
diminutive 





who was p n 

effects of chill ather and adn 
“Misweed,” he snuffled, extendin; much bitten lead-pencil from the boy 

and attempt to write her name in the 


book. As she began, with the wrong end 


book. 
“Wait here, don’t run 


vellow envelope and a | 


away!” en- 
treated the lady addressed, breat 


as she nervously tore open 


hlessly, of it, very gingerly, she saw a large man 


» telegram. 


coming up the stairs; another was wait- 
“Whad I rud away ver?” returned tl 


ing at the bottom. 
“We're from the police-department,” 
said the big man gruffly, without remov- 


boy, snuffling again, with his mouth wide 
open. 























THE 


tae 


ng his hat. “Any trouble here, miss?” 

“Not that I know of,” returned the 
lady in blue, as if surprised and amused 
at the question. 

“Any one in them other flats?” 

“No, they’re all empty.” 

“Stung again, Mike!’ said the big 
man over the banisters to his compan 
ion 

With that they both went out on the 
sidewalk. 
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As soon as they were gone Miss Sweet 
turned, so her voice would carry into 
the dining-room. 

“Oh, Mr. Henderson!” she hailed. 

Johnnie, who had just concluded that 
the kittens in the picture were intended 
for King Charles spaniels, was startled 
out of a smiling reverie. 

“Yes. Anything I can do for you?” 

“Now you may run away,” said Miss 


Sweet to the messenger-boy. 


The Doll 


BY BARRY PAIN 


ILLUSTRATED BY IRMA DEREMEAUX 


A WAX DOLL, please,” said the 
woman, and the 


shopman, conje 
turin; 


= 


from her appearance the amount 


she would spend, s] 


1owed her something 
at two shillings. 

Certainly Miss Mordaunt was not 
wealthy and did not look wealthy. Her 
dress was severely plain. She might have 
looked much prettier than she did, for 
she had fine eyes and beautiful dark hair. 
She would not cut her hair, but sl 
packed it into the smallest possible com 
pass, converting the glory of the woman 
into a neat, hard parcel. Her age was 
1 she earned thirty shill 


1e 


thirty-two, an 
ings a week. 

But the two-shilling doll did not 
please her. 

‘Not made to take off, I see,” she said 
rather disdainfully. 

“No, miss,” the shopman admitted. 
“But we have a better article here with 
the removable clothing. Four-and-two 
this one. A nice thing.” 

Miss Mordaunt took it up tenderly. 
She made it shut and open its eyes. But 
it did not satisfy her. 

“T think,’’ she said, “the—er—the 
little girl would prefer a larger one.”’ 
Her hesitation in this speech was due 





to the fact that she was unused to de 
ceit. The doll was not intended for airy 
little girl; there was no little girl in the 
question. 

Finally, Miss Mordaunt—who made 
thirty shillings a week—bought an eight 
shilling doll. 

“Practically a work of art,” said the 
shopman as he folded soft paper about 
it and packed it in its box. “A very nice 
thing indeed, sure to give pleasure.” 

Really he seemed almost reluctant to 
part with it. He tried to turn the con- 
versation to the toy gyroscope and the 
animated skeleton. 

But Miss Mordaunt said gravely that 
she did not require anything further. 

She departed with the doll in its box. 
The box had a neat little loop of string 
for her to hold it by, but she did not use 
the loop. She nursed the box in the fold 
of her arm. 

There was much noise at the corner 
of Tottenham Court Road. Motor-om- 
nibuses banged and rattled, impatient 
to get on with their load of home-re- 
turning clerks. A cabman flicked a bark 
ing dog with the end of his whip, and 
the dog howled. Boys shouted : ‘“‘ Football 
Edition!’ There was so much noise that 
what Miss Mordaunt said to the box 
on her arm was quite inaudible. 














































She said: “Soon be home now, dar] 
ing.” 

Yet Miss Mordaunt was not insane. 
1 thirty shil- 
lings a week in the office of a Holborn 
cycle-manufacturer, as Miss Mordaunt 


did. She had gone there at eighteen shill- 


Insane people cannot ear 


ings a week, and in four years she had 
made this considerable advance. Even 
now the manager considered that she was 
well worth her money. Mr. Fort, who 
kept the books. said that Miss Mordaunt 
was “a bit snappy,” but he admired her. 
The old woman who cleaned out the 
office considered that she was “a nice- 
spoken lady.” James, who took longer 
over an errand than any other boy in 
London, said that Miss Mordaunt was 
not his style, so far as looks were con- 
cerned, but that she was all right as 
long as you didn’t start monkeying. Dif- 
ferent people have different ideas about 
the same person, but there would have 
been an unanimous opinion that Miss 
Mordaunt was quite sane, and Harley 
Street would have endorsed that opin- 
ion. 

Yet Miss Mordaunt, aged thirty-two, 
had just bought an eight-shilling doll 
for herself and for nobody else. 

Why? She was a woman. Fate had 
made her a worker, the office was making 








her a machine, and Edith Stafford was 
trying to make her a fighter. She was 
all alone and no man loved her. But she 
was a woman, and the very same thing 
made her buy that doll that has made 
other women perform the greatest acts 
of courage and self-sacrifice. If you like, 
you may call it the maternal instinct. 

Even the purchase of a doll involved 
some self-sacrifice for this woman with 
thirty shillings a week. She lived in a 
tiny flat in a back street, and did every- 
thing for herself. The flat consisted of 
two small rooms and a box of a kitchen, 
and everything in it was intensely neat 
and orderly. The little flat had marked 
an advance; at eighteen shillings a week 
she had been discontented with a single 
room and much discomfort. But now— 
why, this was her home, and she had 
almost all that she wanted, but not 
quite all. 

She lifted the doll out of its box, 
kissed it, patted its hair, smoothed its 
clothes, and made it sit down on a chair. 
She said, “You must wait just a few 
minutes, Cynthia. Be good.” 

She put the box on top of her ward- 
robe with the other card boxes that 
she had kept because they might be 
useful. She lit the gas-ring in the 
kitchen and put on the kettle. Then she 














prepared her supper. There was tinned 
tongue in the cupboard, and that tongue 
had certainly formed part of her inten- 
tions. But if you have been buying eight 
shilling dolls, you can do very well on 
cocoa, bread, and apricot-jam—the last 
being used with great restraint. So the 
tin remained unopened. We all eat far 
too much anyhow. All this while Cyn- 
thia had waited patiently and had been 
good, as directed, but now she was 
brought up to the table and Miss Mor- 
daunt talked to her a little during the 
banquet. 

“Much nicer than that stuffy shop, 
isn't it, Cynthia? And what do you 
think I’m going to do after supper? I’m 
going to make you the very doviest little 
white silk nightgown you ever saw. 
You'll be quite a princess. And you shall 
have a little cot by the side of your 
mother’s bed, and be ever so happy.” 

Miss Mordaunt did not always speak 
quite so prettily as this. If she were typ 
ing a letter at the office and the machine 
jibbed, she habitually said one brief 
bad word. It always made Mr. Fort 
laugh, and that laugh always made Miss 
Mordaunt very angry. She was never 
angry with the old woman who cleaned 
the office. 

As she worked at the white silk night 
dress she gave Cynthia information in 
a low voice. Miss Mordaunt confessed 
that so far she had been lonely. She had 
girl-friends, of course, plenty of them; 
but she always wanted a little girl of 
her own. She might have bought a dog, 
but who was to look after him while 
his mistress was away at work? Cynthia 
was better than six dogs. 

Fortunately, Cynthia had permanently 
an expression of pleased attention, oblit- 
erated only when you laid her on her 
back and, by a simple mechanical con 
trivance, her eyes closed. Miss Mordaunt 
was explaining to Cynthia what a re 
markably good time she was going to 
have, when a light ripple of piano-musi 
broke in on the conversation, stopped, 
and then began again. 

“Hear that?” said Miss Mordaunt. 
“T'll tell you what it means, Cynthia. It 
means that they’ve let the flat next door 
at last, and that the girl moved in to-day. 
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We shall have to come to some agree- 
ment with her about that piano. She 
seems to play very well, but there must 
be regular hours for it. I can’t hold a 
meeting of the W. W. L. S. in my rooms 
with that noise going on. And as I’ve 
got to earn the bread-and-butter all day, 
I can’t afford to be kept awake by a 
piano half the night. I’ll tackle the 
good lady on the subject before I go 
to work to-morrow. And now, Cynthia, 
we ll see how you look in your new night- 
dress.”’ 

But for the moment this operation 
had to be deferred. There came a sharp 
rap at the outer door, and Cynthia and 
all that belonged to her were hurriedly 
deposited in the bedroom. Then Miss 
Mordaunt admitted Miss Edith Staf- 
ford. 

Miss Stafford was tall, thin, jerky, and 
plain. Her eyes peered bitterly from be- 
hind a gold-rimmed fince-nez. She did 
not kiss Miss Mordaunt; she abhorred 
all unhygienic things, especially if they 
were at all natural. Cigarets were an 
exception. 

“Evenin’, Grace,” said Miss Stafford. 
“Looked in to see why you weren't at 
the W. W. L. S. last night.” 

“Vd an awfully hard day. I didn't 
feel up to it.” 

“Nonsense,” said Miss Stafford, tak 
ing a manly pose in the arm-chair and 
producing a leather cigaret-case. 

The W. W. L. S. was the Working 
Woman’s Literary Society. It consisted 
of seven members, and held fortnightly 
meetings. Had it consisted of more than 
seven, they could hardly have met in 
Miss Mordaunt’s sitting-room when her 
turn came around; even as it was, two 
bedroom chairs had to be impressed for 
these occasions. 

“Nonsense,” repeated Miss Stafford. 
“Women are only tired because they 
think they are; it’s one of the ways in 
which the ordinary woman makes her- 
self ridiculous and keeps back the move 
ment. Still you didn’t miss much this 
time. Margaret Jackson lost her temper 
as usual. About Keats. By the way, she 
said something to me about you after- 
wards.” 

“Indeed? What was it?” 
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“That man Fort—do you mean t 
marry him?” 

“Never. Of course not. Why?” 

“Margaret Jackson heard through a 
friend of hers who knows Fort’s young 
brother, that Fort said you had _ been 
much pleasanter in your manner of late.”’ 

“Then Mr. Fort will change his mind 
about that to-morrow.” 

“(sood,” said Edith Stafford, with a 
jerk of her cigaret-hand. “This is not 
time for women to marry. My word, if 
all the pretty girls thought as I do about 
that, women would be free within a year 
I’m glad you're with me at any rate.” 

Grace Mordaunt blushed slightly. She 
thought that Mr. Fort was common, un 
educated, and unprepossessing. But she 
also thought that she was very lonely 
\ further irruption of music spared her 
any discussion of matrimony 

“What a horrible row!” said Miss 
Stafford. 

“or” sald (srace. vats the girl next 
door. I’m going to speak about it t 
morrow.” 

“T should. One can hardly hear one’s 
self talk. Well, I only looked in for two 
minutes.” 

She jerked her « varet-end nto the 
fire-place, reminded Miss Mordaunt that 
it was her turn to entertain the W. W 
L.. S. at their next meeting, and said a 
brief good-night 

When she had gone, Miss Mordaunt 
undressed Cynthia and tried on the white 


silk night-gown. Alterations were re 
quired in the neck, and were duly ef- 
fected. Miss Mordaunt went to sleep 


that night with the doll in her arms 


After breakfast next morning Miss 
Mordaunt went to remonstrate with the 
girl next door about the piano. She 
meant to arrange it all in a friendly 
chat—to point out that there must b 
a certain amount of give-and-take in 
flats. 

The plan was modified in its execu 


1 


tion by the fact that there was no girl 


next door. The proprietor of the piano 
was a man—an enraged, fantastic, mid 
dle-aged male musician. who had a fine 





flow of language but behaved much like 
a distraught and irritable baby. 

His name was Malcolm Harverson, 
and he was a musician and composer, as 
he told her before she had got through 
the first two sentences of what she had 
to say. 

He glared at her with large blue eyes 
He ran his good white hands through 
his excessive crop of hair. He gesticu 
lated. 

“What am I to do? What on earth do 
you expect me to do? Do you know I’ve 


been turned out of more flats than any 
man in London! The other tenants al- 
ways combine against me. At last | 
thought I was safe. There are no regula 


tions whatever about piano-playing in 
these flats not the shadow of a vhost of 
a regulation. I was pretty careful to find 
that out before I took this dog-kennel 
and on the second morning after my 
arrival I’ve hardly finished my breakfast 


beastly eggs that I had to cook for 
myself because I can’t find a servant 
when a charmin’ lady comes round t 
tell me to burn my Bechstein and go to 
the devil 

Miss Mordaunt resisted with some dif 
ficulty a tendency to smile at this elder 
ly child. 

‘I don’t think that’s quite what I said, 
is it? You can play as mu 


} 


until six in the evenii 


as vou like 


1g, and some even 
ings you can play from six to ten, un 
less I ask you not to, but not after ten 


’ 
because 


Mr. Malcolm Harverson clasped his 
head with both hands 


“Oh, wait a minute, please! How dk 
you expect anybody to remember all 


that? I can’t get up at six in the morn 


ing, and as for ten at night—why., ther: 


are lots of days wh 


= 


‘n I don’t really be 
gin to live till ten at night. There ought 
to be a certain amount of give-and-tak« 
in flata—’” Miss Mordaunt was slightly 
disconcerted by this phrase, which sh¢ 
had intended to use herself— “and no 
body ever hears me complain. There’s a 
woman in the flat over mine who has got 
1 sewing-machine in C minor. Perfectly 
beastly. Yet I don’t go running round, 
as you do. shouting to have her cruci- 
fied.”’ 
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Miss Mordaunt tried to explain that 
she neither ran nor shouted. She did not 
require him to burn his piano. She did 
not want him to be crucified. But as she 
had to rise early to vet the work of her 
flat done before she went to the office at 
ten 

‘That Mr. Har 
verson. The way in which he interrupted 
ladies was quite shameless. “I 


reminds me,” said 
suppose 
you couldn’t tell me of any old woman 
who'd come in and do the work of this 
flat for me. If she arrived 
about eight in the morning, and looked 
in again in the evening in the neighbor- 
hood of nine, that would—’”’ 

“Perhaps I might be able to find 
somebody,” said Miss Mordaunt. “But 
that’s not what I wanted to talk about.” 

She explained once more what it was 
that she wanted. He remained quite un- 
satisfactory. He would do his best, but 
he didn’t like to make any promises be- 
cause, so he said, he knew his limita- 
tions and he might forget. By the way, 
he hoped she would not forget to find 


st ymewhere 
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that servant for him, because 


really things were getting 
rather serious. 
Miss Mordaunt had _ to 


hurry away in order to be 
punctual at her business. 
had two minutes with 
Mrs. Fagg, the old woman 


} 
i 


She 
who cleaned the office. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Fagg. “I 
could do this Mr. ’arverson 
if he suited me, and the work 
would fit in nicely. He’s all 
right, miss, I suppose?” 

“Ves, I think so. But he’s 
like most men—not fit to take 
care of himself.” 

“Then I'll just call on him 
this morning, and judge for 
myself, saying as you sent 
me. Thank you in any case, 
miss.” 

Miss 


Mordaunt enjoyed 


the day’s work which fol- 
lowed more than Mr. Fort 
did. 

Mr. Fort was not in the 


least in love with Miss Mor- 
daunt, but he had determined 
that she would be just the right wife for 
him. She was good-looking. She was 
thoroughly and practical, a 
little short in the temper but Mr. 
Fort recognized that he had reached an 
age when a man must not be too particu 
lar, and that may have to wait a 
long time for absolute perfection. Be 
once married, he thought that he 
could deal with that shortness of temper. 
Certainly, of late she had been distinctly 
more civil to him. 

Therefore, Mr. Fort this morning 
adopted a manner towards Miss Mor- 
daunt which was oleaginous and slightly 
intimate. What Miss Mordaunt said 
could have been telegraphed for six- 
pence, but it was enough, metaphorical- 
ly speaking, to take the skin off Mr. 
Fort. He observed to a friend at lunch- 
eon that women were “queer cattle.” 

A stream of music greeted Miss Mor- 
daunt that night as she came up the 
stairs. Mr. Malcolm MHarverson 


sensil le 


one 


sides, 


was 


singing to his own accompaniment. He 
had a very fair baritone voice and it had 
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been well trained. Above all, he was an 
artist. Miss Mordaunt was in the mood 
for music, and was glad that Mr. Har 
verson had apparently forgotten her in 
junction. But the moment +s! 

the door, the music stopped abruptly. 
So Miss Mordaunt talked to Cynthia in 
stead. Cynthia was sitting, curiously 
enough, just where Miss Mordaunt had 
left her in the morning—on the cushion 


7 
1¢ ( losed 


ot the one easy-( hair—and she still wore 
the expression of pleased attention. 

Miss Mordaunt said that Cynthia had 
behaved very nicely, and that she was 
pleased to see her again. Then she spoke 
about the music. 

“Tt would have been more amiabl 
Cynthia, if he had just finished that 
song, and then left off. Men are always 
so stupidly literal, or perhaps he’s turned 
sulky. I suppose you couldn't tell me if 
he’s been playing much during the day.” 

She was correct. Cynthia could not. 

Miss Mordaunt was opening that 
tinned tongue with her accustomed 
neatness, when she was called to the 
door. A man asked if she were Miss Mor- 
daunt, and—assured on this point—de- 
livered a florist’s box into her hands. It 
contained white roses and the card of 
Mr. Malcolm Harverson. 

On it, in a firm hand, was written: 


With many thanks for 

the much more useful 

present you sent me 

this morning—I refer 

to Mrs. Fagg 

Since he put it like 
that, she felt that she 
might accept them. Sh 
loved flowers, but her ex 
penditure upon them was 
of necessity limited. She 
placed the white roses on 
her supper-table, and in 
vited Cynthia to admire 
them. Then she did de 
vastating work on the 
tongue—one might almost 
have thought that tinned 
tongue did not cost money 
But Miss Mordaunt was 
happy and hungry. Later 
in the evening she wrote 
a brief note of thanks to 








Mr. Harverson, and she made a fui 
toque for Cynthia 


II] 


Days passed away, and every day Mr. 
Harverson’s piano stopped when Miss 
Mordaunt returned from her work in the 
evening. It was silly of him to sulk in 
this way, and she made up her mind that 
she would tell him so. It was only on 
special evenings, which would be indi 
cated to him, that she required silence 
from six till ten. On the other evenings 
it would be quite enough if the piano 
stopped at ten or thereabouts. The meet 
ing of the W. W. L. S. in her rooms 
gave her an opportunity. 

Miss Mordaunt possessed just six tea 
cups; but the numbers of the W. W. L. 
S. had the Wordsworthian habit of be- 
ing seven. She was preparing her room 
for the meeting, whet’ she remembered 
the necessity for one more cup. She had 
neant to acquire it during the day and 
iad forgotten it. It struck her now that 
she might borrow a tea-cup from Mr. 
Ilarverson, and she would at the same 
time explain to him that she did not 
hate music so much as he thought. 


He showed no sign of sulkiness when 
he admitted her to his flat. He made her 
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come into his sitting-room while he went 
to find a cup which was worthy of being 
used by a literary society. Che sitting- 
room was principally occupied by a 
short grand piano and many books. It 
smelled pleasantly of Russia-leather and 
lurkish cigarets. 

As he came back with the tea-cup he 
asked plaintively if there would soon 
be an evening when he might play after 
Six. 

“You might have played any of these 
evenings. It was only on evenings when 
I specially asked for quiet that you were 
not to play.” 

He sat down suddenly and nearly 
broke the tea-cup. 

“That’s me,” he said. “If I can get 
anything the wrong way round I always 
do. I thought it was only on evenings 
when I received a special permission 
that I was allowed to play. Of course | 
had to do what you wanted—after all 
your kindness in getting Mrs. Fagg for 
me—but I’ve been feeling very virtuous 
and conceited about it. Why, it’s simply 
a case of the 10:05 over again.” 

“What was that?” asked Miss Mor 
daunt smiling. 

“[ had to go north to a rehearsal of 
some stuff of mine. I looked up a train, 
and fixed on the 10:05. That was all 
right. But then the thing that I have to 
use instead of a mind switched the figures 
round, and I decided that it was the 5:10 
I had to catch. I got up very early, and 
had no time for any breakfast, and I 
caught the 5:10. At least I should have 
caught it if it had been there. There 
wasn’t any 5:10, of course. The porter 
who told me laughed so, and my own 
cabman laughed so much, I wished I 
were dead.” 

Miss Mordaunt said she was-so sorry, 
but she seemed rather amused. 

“T can’t understand it. I cannot un 
derstand how anybody with the gift of 
music, like you, shouldn’t be able to 
manage little practical things.” 

“Sometimes I doubt if music is a gift 
at all; I’m inclined to think it’s a vice. 
Anyhow, it’s just those little practical 
things which bowl me over. I believe I 
ought to advertise for aneattendant: one 
of those men in black morning-coats and 
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felt hats that take the soft-headed old 
gentlemen out for walks at the health- 
resorts.” 

“Well,” said Miss Mordaunt, “it’s 
most awfully kind of you to have 
stopped playing on my account, and I’m 
almost ashamed now that I bothered you 
about it. Now I’ve got the literary so- 
ciety, and so I can’t ask you to-night—”’ 

“Of course not.” 

“But I hope you'll play to-morrow 
night just as much as you like—and— 
why there’s somebody at my door. Good- 
night and thanks so much.” 

It was Miss Edith Stafford with a 
note-book containing the minutes of the 
Ww. W. kL. &. 

“T’m_ early said Miss _ Stafford. 
“Though you might want a hand to get 
the room: ready.” 

“Thanks awfully. Everything’s all 
right now. I’ve just been borrowing a 
tea-cup.” 

““Ah!” said Miss Stafford. “The girl 
next door. I remember. Hope you've per- 
suaded her to stop that tinkle-box of 
hers to-night.” 

“Yes, she wont play to-night,” said 
Miss Mordaunt, blushing. 

It has already been observed that Miss 
Mordaunt had no natural tendency to- 
wards deceit. 

The meeting was quite successful. 
Miss Tilbury read a thoughtful paper on 
some obscure passages in the work of 
Robert Browning, Miss Jackson ani- 
madverted severely upon it. Miss Edith 
Stafford pointed out that it was only 
men who wrote obscurely: the woman- 
writer was always lucid, at any rate. 
Miss Tomlin said that this reminded her 
of a story, which she told. It was quite 
a good story, about a lady who had prize 
Persian cats, and nobody knew, or cared, 
how Miss Tomlin came to be reminded 
of it. Then there was tea, and Miss Mor- 
daunt drank from a blue cup that did 
not match the rest of the set. Miss Staf- 
ford asked her what the girl next door 
was like, and Miss Mordaunt, blushing, 
said that she did not know, and changed 
the subject rapidly. 

Miss Mordaunt told Cynthia in bed 
that night that it had been quite a pleas- 
ant evening. She also acquitted Mr. Har- 
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verson of sulkiness, and observed that 
he seemed to be rather well-off—had 
and tock cabs, and that 
lo this Cynthia listened 
from the accident of her 


her eyes closed. 


good furniture, 
sort of thing. 
patiently but, 
position, with 
On the following evening Miss Mor- 
daunt had just finished supper and was 
telling Cynthia about some further ad- 
ditions to her wardrobe, when the sound 
of Mr. Harverson’s piano interrupted 
her. Miss Mordaunt listened with de 
light. At the end of the niece she clapped 
her hands gently by way of applause. 
Chen there came a knock at the door, 
and with some confusion she admitted 
Mr. Harverson. He stared round the 
room with his large blue eyes, and they 
took in Cynthia, whom Miss Mordaunt 
had forgotten to remove. But Mr. Har- 
verson, who was not more confused than 
whatever about the 
doll, though Cynthia was wearing the 


- 


usual, said nothing 
new fur toque and looked charming. 
He said that he had overheard the sound 
of applause, and that if Miss Mordaunt 
really liked the music she would hear it 
better on the other side of the wall. 


Would not she come around with him? 

Miss Mordaunt accepted, a little sur 
prised at herself for accepting. She took 
the one easy chair in the room that 
smelled of Russia leather and cigarets, 
and Mr. Harverson demanded what he 
should play for her. 

“If you've got a Beethoven handy, I’m 
fond of the ‘Moonlight Sonata.’ ”’ 

“Good old ‘Moonlight,’”’ said Mr. 
Harverson irreverently. “All the school- 
girls have to go through it, just like the 
measles. But, however—” 

And without troubling to find the 
music Mr. Harverson sat down and 
played the “Moonlight Sonata,” and he 
did not play irreverently at all. 

“I suppose it’s old fashioned,’” she 
said when he had finished, “but it’s ter 
ribly lovely.” 

“Ves,” said Harverson, “Beethoven’s 
fine. Of course if he’d had the modern 
piano, there’d have been a difference. 
Still—yes, very fine. I say, Miss Mor 
daunt, I forgot to have any coffee after 
dinner to-night, and restaurant-coffee’s 
rather rotten anyhow. I wish you’d help 
me to make some.” 
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“Wont it keep you awake ?” 

“No. If I don’t have it, I can’t sleep. 
I’m all wrongly constituted, and don’t 
fit into the text-books.”’ 

So Miss Mordaunt helped him to make 
coffee, and afterwards helped him to 
drink it. She wondered the while what 
Miss Edith Stafford would have thought 
of it, if she had known. She could hardly 
understand herself how she came to be 
there, and to find it so natural. She felt 
it necessary to say that she had not in 
tended her applause to be overheard. 

““No,”’ said Malcolm Harverson, “‘but 
these walls are very thin. I can even hear 
when you're talking to your little friend 
in the evening. I can’t hear what’s said, 
of course, or I’d have warned you, but 
I catch the murmur of the voice.” 

“What little friend 2” asked Miss Mor- 
daunt, perturbed. 

“The doll, of course; you do talk to 
her, don’t you.” 
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‘““Y—yes,”’ said Miss Mordaunt. “You 
see —’’ 

“You needn't explain,” said Harver- 
son. ‘‘Bless you, I know. That sort of 
thing is easy to understand. If one didn’t 
understand it, one couldn’t make music 
properly. The kind of thing which 
really bothers me is the difference be- 
tween the 5:10 and the 10:05, and which 
part of the percolator you put the coffee 
in, and what time the post goes, and how 
to do up a parcel, and numberless things 
of that sort. 

Harverson and Miss Mordaunt. met 
again the next night, and the next, and 
the next. It was on the third night that 
he told her she ought to let her hair 
down, and then she would be perfect. 

Malcolm Harverson and Grace Mor- 
daunt being what they were, the story 
could have but one ending—a happy 
ending. She was pleased that it was not 
until after she -had accepted him, that 
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she read in the papers an account of the 
Festival, with lavish and unusual praise 
for a work by Malcolm Harverson. 

Miss Edith Stafford said that she had 
known all along how it would be, and 
had seen it coming. This _ prescience 
seemed to be some slight consolation to 
her. 


IV. 


Some years later, when the newspapers 
had quite got into the habit of speaking 
of Malcolm Harverson as ‘“‘the eminent 

mposer,” Mrs. Harverson decided to 
give her little daughter a doll. She con 
fessed that it was not quite a new doll ; 
in fact, it was one that she had formerly 
played with herself. 

Miss Cynthia Harverson, who had not 
begun to worry about arithmetic, said 
that she supposed in that case it would 
be about a hundred years old. 

“Getting on that way,” said her moth 
er. ‘But it’s got the loveliest clothes that 
[I made for it myself, and it shuts its 
eyes when it lies down, and it’s got the 


same name as yourself.” 
“‘Let’s see,” said Miss Harverson 


Ihe doll and its somewhat elaborate 
wardrobe were produced, and Miss Har- 
verson was delighted with them. But 
she put one finger in her mouth and 
sucked it—the sure concomitant in her 
case of a mental process. Then she ob 
served that her mother must have been 
no end of a child if she could make dolls’ 
clothes like that. 

“But I was much older than you are 
when I made those clothes, dear.” 

“How old were you?” 

“T don’t like to think about it—ever so 
much older than I am now.” 

They were still busy about the doll, 
when Grace heard her husband calling 
her. 

“IT say, my dear,” he said, “I’ve got 
to send ten shillings to a man in Brus 
sels. How does one do it?” 

Grace crossed the passage to her hus- 
band’s room. 

“Give me the letter and the money, 
I'll do it for you. You haven’t changed 
one little bit,’’ she said, laughing. 

Then she sat down, and added seri 
ously: 

“T’ve given Cynthia the doll, and she’s 
quite in love with it.” 
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J. descended swiftly, ominously, to 
the floor below. He entered the cozy 
library and glanced silently for an ap 
preciable space of time upon the man 
and the boy who paced the floor together. 
“Colonel Mersereau,” he said sudden- 
ly, cutting his words off short in a man- 
ner peculiar to himself, “I think you— 
and the boy—had better come up-stairs.”’ 
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Mersereau groaned. Colonel Mersereau 
knew what it meant—that the physi 
cian this time was the messenger of 
doom. He strode rapidly on, the doctor 
and the boy bringing up the rear. The 
boy felt nothing; he merely wondered. 
An instant later they were in The Room. 

[he boy stood on one side of the bed, 
his father on the other. The boy, still 
wondering but not feeling, waited in be- 
wilderment to see what would happen 
next. 
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The woman with the wan face opened 
her eyes, and her glance met her hus- 
A stimulating glow lit up her 
eyes for an instant, then her glance 
passed, gropingly, from her husband’s 
face. She was seeking the boy. To the 
boy it seemed as if his answering look 
were nothing but a stare, a glare, for still 
he was bewildered, still without feeling. 
Phen, eyes, for the first 
time, the woman spoke. 

“Colonel,” she whispered hoarsely to 
“you'll have to be a mother 


band’s. 


with closed 


her husband, 
to him now.” 

Phat all. J. Parker Wetherill 
stepped swiftly forward and beckoned 
to a nurse, and the boy saw that his 
father had slumped down on his knees, 
beside the bed. Still wondering, the boy 
noted that sobs were shaking his father’s 
frame. Vaguely, the boy questioned his 
right to be there. He had never 
seen anything like this ; perhaps he ought 
not to see it now, even if Colonel Mer- 
sereau father, and She, his 
mother. He shivered with dread. But still 
he stared. And then his father spoke. 

“Alice—Alice,” murmured Colonel 
Mersereau. 

He rose to his feet and pulled himself 
together. His glance caught the boy’s. 

“Yes, yes,” he exclaimed quickly, as 
if he still were addressing a living pres- 
shall—I will be a mother to 
him now.” 

It was not until three weeks after the 
funeral that Billee Mersereau, the boy, 
began to feel. He was sixteen years of 
age. While she had lived, Billee Mer- 
sereau had regarded his mother with the 
good humored tolerance of youth. She 
had been necessary, perhaps. She had 
kept him in bounds. He liked her. But 
her maternal authority had weighed 
heavily upon him. Now that she was 
now that the nervous excitement 
was over, he knew, somehow, that his 
loss was real and distinct. 

He acknowledged to himself that he 
felt it not so much in its sentimental 
aspect as in its material deprivations. 
He didn’t say these things; he really 
didn’t think them; he merely felt that 
if his mother were still there, this would 
have passed off better; that would not 


Was 


own 


was _ his 


ence, “I 


gone, 





have happened; the other thing could 
have been arranged in some more ad- 
vantageous way. Something told him that 
he would miss her more and more as 
time went on; that that undivided por- 
tion of the house that had belonged to 
her would be forever vacant, and that its 
vacancy would be forever present with 
himself. 

3ut there was something that worried 
Billee Mersereau. When his father, gath- 
ering himself up from that bedside, had 
promised with strange emphasis upon 
almost every word-—“I shall be a moth- 
er to him now’’—Billee hadn't foreseen, 
hadn’t understood the latent possibilities 
that lurked within the promise. If that 
resolution were a sacred, solemn under- 
taking upon the part of Colonel Mer- 
sereau, it was none the less a burden that 
bore heavily upon his son. 

Colonel Mersereau was literally as 
good as his word. He was anything but 
feminine, Colonel Mersereau—a 
fine, tall, slender, broad shouldered man, 
with the gray creeping into his hair; 
a man among men; a man of the people 
real, true, liberal, genuine. But now, for 
Billee’s sake, in Billee’s presence, he be- 
came a woman—a mother. Every move 
that Billee made became the subject of 
a joint caucus of the house. It was as if 
Colonel Mersereau communed with the 
memory of his departed spouse, and ren- 
dered his decision—always gentle, al- 
ways kind, always fatherly—but horribly 
motherly, too. 

“What would your mother say, Bil- 
lee?”” he would ask insistently. “What 
would she say, now ?” 

And Billee would groan. 

And the Colonel would decide upon 
just the thing that a mother wouldn't 
say in a thousand years, and Billee would 
go forth from his presence and follow 
his own bent, as he always had done and 
always hoped to do. 

“What the dickens will the old man 
do?” Billee would ask himself, plain- 
tively, ‘when I begin to do real things— 
go into business, get married, and have 
children. Gee, I suppose he’ll have to 
come around and help to pin the bib and 
tuckers on. Gee whiz!” 
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Billee went to Harvard. He went to 
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Harvard becaus s mother, were she 
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he Colonel went up to Cambridg 


and picked out Billee’s boarding-place, 


>? } i? lay ’ 
nd looked up the eating-clubs and asked 
| 
stions and made himself generally a 
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Billee nearly crushed the old man’s 


fingers in his grasp. He stretched wid 
s arms. It would be great to be fr 
free for four |] ¢ years, to d is ( 
ed in the way he liked best to do it 
| W¢ t dissiy t Colonel ( 
ceded [ promise you that 


The Colonel sighed. He had known 
pated men, but he did not now r 
member having heard any of them say 


that he would dissipate; that was an 


to say. 


He trembled as he said it. Then he 
took another step toward Billee and 
placed his hand upon the boy’s arm 

‘Athletics?’ he queried, doubtfully 
Billee glanced at himself in the cheval 
lass in the corner. 

“Why not?” he asked, in turn 

Tr) 


“Your mother wouldn’t want your 


Colonel shook his head. 


head broken, or your liver punctured, o 


a 


your eves put out,” 
He kept on shaking his head 
“Very well,” Billee replied, unctu 
ously, ‘I'll stick to the curriculum, Colo 
nel 
The Colonel gripped him by the hand. 
“Billee.” he said, “I want you to b 


good and decent. alwavs.”’ 
[he bov returned his father’s glance 


with interest. 





“T shall be good and decent always, 


Colonel, he replied, 


} 


‘Four years,” the Colonel murmured, 


‘| promise you.’ 


as he left the boy alone, “four long, long 
years, for me.”’ 


II 


It was during the four years that Colo- 
nel Mersereau was left alone that he 
ook up, enthusiastically, the game 
politics. He took it up because Peter V. 
Brinkerhoff had taken him up. 


1 
Peter V. Brinkerhoff one night had 
nvaded the precincts of Colonel Mer 
sereau’s private cosy-corne! the green 


room at the Iroquois Club, and had 
talked politics to the Colonel until the 
Colonel w is, as he ex] ressed it, deaf, 
dumb, and blind 

“You are wanted, Colonel,”’ Peter V. 
Brinkerhoff had said, ‘‘because you're 
clean.” 

“And,” protested the Colonel, “what 
am I wanted for, and by whom, and 
how and where, and when?” 

“Leave that to m returned Peter V. 

Colonel Mersereau had sniffed with 
some preliminary excitement. He was a 
man without fame; he had never had 
newspaper-notice of any kind. He had 
always transacted a neat, clean, high 
toned real-estate and_= stock-brok rage 
business in town, and had made a living, 
a good living. He had a slight military 
record of no particular moment. But 
there was nothing against him. His rec 
ord was straight. When people thought 
of him at all, they thought of him as 
being honest as the dav is long 

And Peter V. Brinkerhoff had sud 
denly stretched forth his arm and placed 
upon Colonel Mersereau’s breast an un 
erring index-finger. 


“Mulholland,” Peter V. had said to 
his political henchman, the chairman of 
the county committee, “Mulholland, this 
man is the coming man.”’ 

“T dunno,” Mulholland had replied. 
‘““A man can’t be the coming man unless 
he needs money. I don’t see as he needs 
any.” 

“‘He’s ambitious,” returned Brinker- 
hoff, himself a millionaire. ‘‘He has a 
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son. He would lay down his life for his 
son.” 

“Veh,” suggested Mulholland, “but 
would he sell his soul—would Mersereau 
do that, even for his son?” 

‘Friend Mulholland,” returned Brin 
kerhoff, “I never ask a man to sell his 
soul. I’ve never done it yet.” 

“Right you are,” sniggered Mulhol 
land, “you grab ‘em without buyin’.” 

Mulholland was as important a factor 
in state politics as he ever had been in 
Brinkerhoft 


was more than that; he was the import 


county circles. But Peter V. 


ant factor in state politics. He was fast 
becoming a big factor in the nation. He 
was a multi-millionaire. [here was one 
great secret to his great success, which 


success he had built up inside of ten short 

I—yes, and the key 
stone—of his wealth, was the People’s 
lrust Company. In 1894 he had organ 
ized it. It was the first in its field. By 


vears. The foundatior 


1896 it was an acknowledged success, a 
great financial institution. To Brinker 
hoff it became a gold mine, for out of its 
funds he built the Red Line, and the 
slue Line, and the Green Line street 
railways that criss-crossed and_ grid 
ironed the city; out of its funds he had 
purchased his big interest in the Inter 
state & Tri-State Railroad; out of its 
funds he had created his big Domestic 
Life Insurance Company. 

“Mul,” he said to Mulholland, “‘it’s 
the biggest proposition that ever was. 
Just so long as you can handle the $25 
that Jimmie Jones has saved out of his 
wages, and the $24.99 that Maggie 
Murphy has put aside out of hers; just 
so long as you are allowed to pay ’em 
three per cent on their money, just so 
long you're goin’ to be rich. I can make 
three hundred per cent on Jimmie 
Jones’ $25 and I pay him three. And 
look what I’ve done.”’ 

“Ah,” Mulholland would reply, “it’s 
great—until the smash.” 

The smash? Mulholland was not the 
first to think of the smash. Peter V. 
Brinkerhoff, the biggest man in the state, 
was the first man to think of smashes 
From the very start he had considered 


every possibility, and another panic in 


his mind was the most obvious of these 








“It’s not that I’m not solid,” he often 
told his daughter, Genevieve; “it isn’t 
that. But they mustn’t touch my Trust 
Company. If they do—’’ 

The People’s Trust Company was the 
goose that laid the golden egg. Let the 
President whirl the big-stick about his 
head and bring it down upon the hollow 
backs of railroads or insurance com- 
panies—let him do it. Peter V. Brinker 
hoff could stand it, because his railroads 
and his insurance-company were solid to 
the core. But when, one day, the crowds 
surged and swayed about the People’s 
rust Company in town; when New 
York, two hundred miles away, was 
smiting Trust Companies hip and thigh ; 
when it became known that the People’s 
r'rust Company held for its assets the 
stock of the Red, Blue, and Green Lines, 
and the-stock of the Domestic Life Insur- 
ance Company ; when, in the final show 
down, the people came to know that their 
savings not only might not be safe, but 
further, that those very savings had made 
Peter V. Brinkerhoff the very man he 
was; when the people howled and 
gnashed their teeth with rage, then 
Peter V. Brinkerhoff knew that he had 
been touched upon a vital spot, and he 
winced. 

“Mulholland, boy,’ he said to the 
county chairman after the run was over, 
and the People’s Trust Company had 
successfully withstood the shock, “Mul, 
this is going to mean something.” 

“Not a bit of it,” returned Mulhol 
land; “it’ll all blow over. See if it don’t.” 

“Not on your life,” returned Brinker 
hoff ; “they know my stocks are good as 
gold; they know that the People’s Trust 
is safe. But they'll never forgive me— 
me—for making my pile out of the 
crowd. See if they do. Watch out.” 

He was right. And Mulholland came 
to know that he was right. A storm was 
brewing that would take months and 
even years to break. But it was none the 
less a storm. 

“What are you going to do about it, 
Peter V.?” queried Mulholland. 

Brinkerhoff smiled. 

“T’m going to make Colonel Mer- 
sereau governor of this state. That’s 
what I’m going to do. Watch out.” 
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Colonel Mersereau scanned the foot- 
ball-field. Then he nudged the man next 
to him. 

“Can you tell me,” he inquired, ‘“‘who 
that chap is with the legs, who just ran 
around that end.” 

His neighbor nodded. 

“The man with his shirt torn half off 
his back 2?” he asked. ‘“That’s Mersereau.”’ 

“Te. #7?” queried the Colonel, gently. 
“That explains it. I’ve been looking for 
him everywhere on the grand-stand.’ 

“On the grand-stand?” repeated his 
neighbor. “‘Billee Mersereau on the 
grand-stand, during a game?” 

“He invited me to come down,” fal 
tered the Colonel, “aand—I supposed he 
would be here. I really didn’t know he 
had gone in for athletics.” 

“Everybody else knows it—in the uni 
verse,” returned his neighbor. 

And then, ignoring the Colonel, he 
rose and leaped into the air with a few 
thousand other people, and yelled him 
self hoarse. 

‘“Mersereau! Bully Boy! Good work! 
Mersereau !”’ 

Billee sought out his father after the 
game. The Colonel felt of him all over. 

“Billee,” he said, “I didn’t understand 
that you had gone into athletics. Your 
mother—”’ 

“You don’t read the papers, Colonel,” 
said his son, “but I do. And I don’t 
know whether my mother would have 
approved of you; you've gone into poli- 
tics. It’s tit for tat, it seems. By the 
way,” he added, turning, with just a bit 
of embarrassment to the girl who stood 
waiting at his side, “‘Colonel, this is Miss 
Brinkerhoff. Miss Brinkerhoff, my fath 
er, Colonel Mersereau.”’ 

The Colonel grinned and so did Gene- 
vieve Brinkerhoff. 

“T guess,” the Colonel said, “that | 
know Miss Brinkerhoff a bit better than 
you do, Billee Mersereau.”’ 

“TI shouldn’t wonder,” replied the 
girl, 

Billee shook his head. “Don’t believe 
it, Colonel. Miss Brinkerhoff and I know 
each other pretty well. Don’t we, sweet- 
heart.”’ 
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He smiled genially, and turned to his 
father. 

“T call her ‘sweetheart,’ Colonel. It 
tickles her to death.”’ 

The girl laughed, too, with genial 
abandon. But Colonel Mersereau could 
see that underneath the surface, beneath 
the banter, there was something between 
Billee and the girl that was very real. 
He started suddenly as he realized it. 
For it seemed to him the finger of Fate. 
His son seemed, for the instant, to be 
linked with Brinkerhoff’s daughter, just 
as he, Mersereau, was linked with Brin- 
kerhoff. He didn’t know that Brinker 
hoff had done it, was doing it—that 
Brinkerhoff was their joint fate. 


It was over the cigars that night, 
while Billee Mersereau and Genevieve 
Brinkerhoff were whispering in some 
cosy corner, that Brinkerhoff broke the 
news to Mersereau—the big news. 

“Governor inside of twelve months?” 
gasped Mersereau. And then he added: 
“Why ?” 

“Because,” said Brinkerhoff, “‘I like 
you. You’re a conservative. You're not 
a socialist ; you’re not an anarchist. And 
you're clean.” 

“I’m clean, all right,” admitted Mer- 
sereau, still sniffing with excitement. 

“T like you, Colonel,” went on Brin 
kerhoff. “By George, you’re a friend of 
mine. I like you. I like your boy. I want 
him to marry my girl.” 

He stopped. Mersereau gasped. 

“Yes,” said Colonel Mersereau, slow 
ly, earnestly, “I want him to marry your 
girl. If his mother were living, she 
would want him to marry your girl.” 

“And she’d want to see you Govern- 
or of your state, wouldn’t she?’ asked 
Brinkerhoff, solemnly. 

“Tf she had but lived,’’ sighed the 
Colonel. 

Brinkerhoff put his big hand across 
the table. 

“Colonel Mersereau,” he said, “I’m 
going to be your friend. I’m going to 
make you Governor. I can do it. I’m 
going to do more. I’m going to make 
you United States Senator. Yes, I can 
do more. I can make you Vice-president 
of the United States.” 
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He glared at the 
table. He be 

He felt the the 
who sat there facing 


Mersereau paled. 


across the 


man 


who sat 


strength, 


; Initec S ates !”’ 
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hoar Vy. 
srinkerhoff. He 
hand down upon 
table violently. “‘And even then 
Peter V. Brink 


kerhoff wont be through. 
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Some day—who knows—some day, pos- 
sibly—The Big Job.” 
‘President ! gasped Mersereau. 
“‘Ah,” returned Brinkerhoff, “the Big 
Job—for you. We'll try it, anyway, my 
boy. We'll try it on.”’ 
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There was only one thing that Mul- 
holland, the chairman of the State 
Committee, didn’t like about Governor 
Mersereau, and he told Brinkerhoff of it. 

“What in thunder did he make his 
son his private secretary for?’’ he asked 
petulantly. 

“Well,” said Brinkerhoff slowly, “I 
don’t see why he shouldn’t. He wants to 
keep the salary in the family. Anyway, 
three thousand a year is money, isn’t it. 
The Governor isn’t a millionaire. And I 
can’t give him money, can I? You don’t 
seem to understand that 
straight man in the chair.” 


weve got a 
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Tie, 


SO straight 
wards,” growled 


he’ll fall over back 

Mulholland, “but I 
don’t like that son-business. ‘There's too 
much sentiment ‘em. I’ve 
watched ’em. A private secretary—why, 


between 


say, if a private secretary turns ugly or 
peaches, all a man has got to do is to 


say he’s a blamed rascal. But this man 
has his son, and if there’s any monkey 
business, the son has got to know it. And 
what'll happen then ?” 

‘There wont be any monkey-business,”’ 
Brinkerhoff assured him. 

‘I tell 


“Knowing 


you,” went on Mulholland, 
all the parties, | say that put 
tin’ the boy in as private secretary, sclary 
or no salary, was a blamed bad mistake. 
It’s a fatal move. That’s what I say.” 


Governor Mersereau was the people’s 
least the people so believed. 
He started in to do carefully, conserva- 
tively and earnestly, the things that the 
But—it 
months after he had taken his oath of 
office before he clearly understood why 
Brinkerhoff had made him Govenor. 

“You've got to veto the Trust Com 
panies Investment bill.” 

That was the thing that Brinkerhoff 
had said to the Governor. And the Gov 
ernor knew that he was Governor for one 
purpose only—and that was the purpose. 

“You see, Governor,” Brinkerhaff had 
explained, “it’s a bad bill, anyhow. -It 
cuts the People’s Trust Company—’”’ 

‘All trust companies—” the Governor 
had interposed. 

“Oh, well,” said Brinkerhoff, 
aimed at my trust company. It cuts my 
trust company out of investments in 
stock, in land enterprises, railroads, in- 
surance—everything. All that we can do 
is to take first mortgages—first mort- 
gages, think of it. A bare five per cent. 
And_railroad-bonds. Why, Governor, 
I’ve built my town, your town, our home 
town, out of the People’s Trust Com- 
pany. If I can’t use that money, what’s 


” 


choice—at 


people wanted done. was three 


it’s 


going to become of us? 
“And what’s going to become of you?” 
returned the Governor, his face unnatur- 
ally pale. 
Brinkerhoff nodded without 
at him, and went on rapidly. 


looking 


“You've hit the nail on the head, 
boy,” he said. “‘What’s going to become 
of me? It’ll take a million a year—mil 
lions a year out of my pocket. It'll ruin 
me. I've got to run railroads. I’ve got 
to run my insurance company. I’ve got 
to use the People’s ‘Trust Company.” 

“And the people’s funds,” said the 
Governor. 

“Exactly,” went on the other. “And 
hang it, here’s the I’ve seen it 
coming. I knew it would come. The 
legislature is against me. You know that. 
Public opinion did it. Public opinion 
beat me out this time. Next time, hang it, 
[ can pick my legislature. But this time 
I’ve got only you, my friend—” 

“If I veto this Trust Companies In- 
vestment bill,’ said the Governor sud 
denly, for he thought he saw a loophole 
for escape, “they will pass it over my 
veto.” 

‘Not on your life,” returned Brinker- 
hoff. “‘Do you think I haven’t got this 
doped out, my boy? There’s one thing I 
can do. I can bedevil it along until the 
end of the session. I can hold it up until 
the day before the legislature adjourns. 
Then it will be passed. Then it will come 
to you. 

“And I—” 

“You will veto it.” 

“There will be an extra session to pass 
it over my veto.” 

“No, I have got that doped out, too.”’ 

“The next legislature will pass it over 
my veto.” 

“No. The next legislature will be 
mine. I tell you, Governor, it’s up to 
you. You are the man of the hour. That’s 
why I put you here.” 

Govenor Mersereau did not sleep that 
night. He well assured of three 
things. First that the Trust Companies 
Investment bill was everlastingly right, 
and that it should be signed instead of 
vetoed. Against that, overweighing it, 
was the patient purpose of the giant 
Brinkerhoff, who had placed him, Mer- 
sereau, the pigmy, there, to do this single 
act ;: whose plans had involved years of 
foresight, of manipulation. Third, the 
Governor knew that he and the boy, and 
the destinies of the two were irrevocably 
linked with the fortunes of the Brinker- 


crisis. 


was 
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hoffs. Over all was a strange glamor 
that subdued resistance. The devil-fish 
sends forth a spume that overpowers its 
victim. Brinkerhoff was a man of his 
word. And _ Brinkerhoff had said: 
‘United States Senator—Vice-president 
and after that, a try for—The Big 
Job.” 
" As the morn 
looked himself squarely in the 


Governor shaved next 
Ing, he 
face. 

sa) yi 
vestment 


veto the Trust Companies In- 
Bill,” he told himself. 


Governor Mersereau had seen his son 
Billee on the football-field, disheveled, 
with his shirt torn half off his back. 
But Governor Mersereau had never seen 
his private secretary Billee Mersereau, 
with a black eye and a bloody nose until 
now. It was the afternoon of the day the 
legislature had adjourned. The Trust 
Companies Investment Bill had passed 
both houses. The Governor was sitting 
calmly at his desk, smoking a big black 
cigar, and facing fate. Into his presence 
tottered a living wreck. The wreck was 
Billee. 

“Only the other fellow got it worse,” 
said Billee. 

[he Governor was alarmed. 

“Billee,” he cried, “you're not drunk. 
What would your mother say?” 

“Drunk,” echoed Billee, “not on your 
life. And my mother would pat me on 
the back. Gee, we had it hot and heavy.” 

“Who,” Governor, “‘is 
‘we? ” 

Billee, private secretary, was at the 
wash-stand, wiping off the blood. 
and myself,” he an- 


queried the 


“Ellenbogen 
swered. 

“Ellenbogen,” gasped the Governor, 
“the President of the Senate?” 
“Ah,” returned Billee, “he got it goc rd 
d proper, too. He slandered you, and 
walked into him. What’s a private 
secretary for if not for that?” 

“He slandered me?”’ 

The Governor grew white, and cold. 

“Sure,” said Billee, walking toward 
his father with a bloody towel in his 
hand. “He said that you and Peter V 


an 
I 





Brinkerhoff were in a deal to veto the 
rust Company bill. That it was cut 
and dried. He said you were bought 
rhat’s all. I hit him first—and—last.” 

‘“‘Did—anybody see this, or hear about 
it?’ queried the Governor. 

Billee nodded carelessly. 

“Only Jimmy Olds of the JJ/orning 
Mail. ll be in all the papers in the 
morning. Not only the fight. 1 gave Billy 
Olds a rattling interview, a hot one. | 
told him straight from the shoulder that 
the Governor of this State was going to 
sign that bill.”’ 

The Governor gasped. 

“Vou told him that?” 

"Te, 
you're going to sign it. Aren’t you? I 
never heard you say you weren’t. There’s 
only one side to a bill like that.” 

The Governor rose in his chair. He 
was livid. 

“You—you idiot,’”’ he 
going to veto it!” 

Billee Mersereau turned pale in turn. 

“Veto it?’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Veto it? 
No.” He paused. Then he added: 
“Why ?” 

The Governor sank into his chair. He 
held his gaze upon his son, but he did 
not see him. His view was of another 
a death-bed scene. Down through 
the years a woman’s voice was still ring 
ing in his ears: 

“Youll have to be a 


Nou oa 
Wi’. 


ly 
It’ 


he echoed. 


said Billee calmly. “Of course 


screamed, ‘‘/’m 


scene 


mother to him 
Chere were three courses open to the 
Governor. He could withhold his con- 
fidence from his son, and refuse to tell 
him; this involved deceit. He could 
openly lie to him; this involved deceit. 
[he third course was the only rational 
course to pursue. The boy was his private 
secretary ; through all his future politi- 
cal career the boy and he would go to- 
gether hand in hand. The boy was his. 
He could corrupt him here and now. He 
could show him the necessity of climb- 
ing by subterfuge, by crookedness; he 
could lead him into that path. The boy 
would follow, after the first shock. For 
had not Ae, Mersereau, acquiesced, after 
a brief struggle ? And why not? He could 
make the boy, too, a great statesman. 
Three courses open. And only one safe 








‘“He said you were in a dea! to veto the Trust Companies bill ’’ 
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the bill must bi 
vetoed. And that meant that Billee must 
be told—must be corrupted. 

Out of the ether a phrase patched 
itself together and smote the soul of 
Governor Mersereau 


‘Youll haz to be a mother to him, 


But the Governor deafened himself, 
ind told the boy 


Billee listened throughout the recital, 


} 
] 
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‘Father Cy LO] 
cried at length, “and you mean to say 


with wide Open eyes and parted lips 


(s;overnor, . he 


you're yoing to veto that D I] becaust 
I ti wt! 
the Governor nodded, this time 


sternly. 

‘I am the judge of these things, boy,” 
e said; “you're my private secretary.” 
‘I don’t care what I am,” declared 
Billee. “I’m going to—ol 


you, but I'll give up Brinkerhoff’s game. 


1, | wont expose 
I’1l let you down easy, but I’m going to 
see that this bill is passed passed 
Father—don’t do this thing. Don’t! 
The Governor smiled a hard smile. 
“What about Brinker 


hoff ?”’ he said. 
Billee Mersereau winced. But he was 


(senevieve 


game. 

“That settles it,”’ he announced. ‘‘Now 
I’ve got to show up Brinkerhoff.” 

He had started out, when the Gov 
ernor called him back 


“Billee,” he said, gently, ‘‘you’ve 
won.”’ 

He held up his hand 

“Don’t make any mistake, boy,’ he 
warned. “It isn’t fear. It isn’t exposure 
that I’m afraid of. Brinkerhoff and I 
can ride.through scandal like the wind. 
You know that. We’ve got power. We’re 


superior to the Worning Mail. It isn't 
fear. It’s your mother, boy. It’s you 


ve been a mother to you all your life 
ll be a father now.” 

[he Governor’s private secretary 
stepped into his own room and returned 
a document. He laid 
it silently upon his father’s desk. Then 


in an instant wit] 


. » 
+t tt r 


['wo minutes after the door closed 
: (sovernor Mersereau 
scratche | hic 7 ime upon the paper It 
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was the Trust Companies Investment 


bill 
VI 


Billee Mersereau went to Mrs. Pallet 
Searing’s ball that night. He created a 
sensation. But he stalked on, nodding 
right and left until he found Genevieve 
Brinkerhoff. 


‘“Billee,” she shrieked, “you’re a 
fright.” 
“Come into the cosy-corner,” he sug 


gested. 

Once there, he turned to her. 

“Vou will take notice, Genevieve,” he 
said, “that I am not drunk. You saw me 
last night ? My eyes were all right then?” 

She flushed. ‘“‘I should think so,”’ she 
replied. 

Billee’s eyes were capable of making 
as much havoc as they now had suffered. 

“The Morning Mail,’ said Billee, 
“will contain an account of some dis 
reputable brawl in which I have en- 
gaged to-night n some disreputable 
hole in the wall in town. That’s why I 
came here. To be seen by others and by 
you.” 

“Why will it contain that?” she asked. 

‘“‘Because,”” he answered, 
will put it in.” 

“Why?” she persisted 

“The Morning Mail,’ he went on, 
“will also contain a correct account of 
my encounter late this afternoon with 
Karl Ellenbogen, the President of the 
Senate, whose eyes, I am happy to say, are 
a much deeper shade than mine. But you 
must know and understand that I’ve been 
decent and not disreputable.” 

‘“‘Billee.’’ she exclaimed, “tell me all 
about it!” 

He told her the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. He spared no 


“your father 


one. 
She nodded when he had finished. 
“That’s father all over,” she said, “and 
you're in for it, you and the Governor. 
He’ll never let you rest—never.”’ 
She mused for an instant 
“Billee.”” she went on, “how much 


salary do vou get?” 
“Three 
promptly. 


thousand,” he responded 























She seized him by the arm. 

“Come with me,” she exclaimed. ‘‘\ ou 
don’t know father. We haven't an instant 
to lose. Come—come!”’ 

She secured her wraps; she called her 
big machine. 

“87 North Avenue,” 
to the chauffeur. 

It is seen that Genevieve Brinkerhoff 
many respects, like unto her 
father. When Peter V. wanted a thing, 
he did not permit any grass to grow under 
his feet during an attempt to secure 
the coveted end. 

But what his daughter had to say 
to Billee Mersereau on this night of 
nights, as, in accordance with her in- 
structions the chauffeur gave the car the 
third speed, must remain untold. 

If the chauffeur overheard, he 


she said briefly 


was, in 


gave 
Chauffeurs are not employed 
to give signs of overhearing. 

Suffice it, that what she did say met 
with an eager response on the part of 
the young man beside her, the young 
man whose hand, under the lap-robe, 
held tight to hers—so tight, indeed, that 
as he increased the pressure once in re- 
sponse to some word of hers, she winced. 

At 87 North Avenue they alighted 
and tripped lightly up the steps. 

“Are you sure this is the right place ?”’ 
Billee asked. 

“Quite sure,” she replied. 

He lit a match and held it close to the 
front door. Upon a brass plate appeared 
the words: 


no sign. 


Rev. JAMES PETERSON. 


“This is the right place,” he said, and 
rang the bell. 


Next morning the Mail was full of 
news. It contained first, an account of 
the fracas between Ellenbogen and the 
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private secretary of the Governor which 
had the ring of truth. It contained, fur- 
ther, a denial of the fight, which had the 
flavor of a lie. It contained, still further, 
a story of a midnight brawl in a den of 
vice, in which Private Secretary Billee 
Mersereau was alleged to be the chief 
marauder. This article was known to be 
untrue to every individual who had 
attended the Pallet-Searing ball. It con 
tained, above all, the record of the 
passage and the signing of the Trust 
Companies Investment bill. Even that 
wasn’t all. On the fifth page appeared 
this insignificant item, paid for at so 
much per word: 

MARRIED—By the Rev. James Peter- 
son, at the parsonage, No. 87 North 
Avenue, on the 21st inst, GENEVIEVE 
BRINKERHOFF, daughter of Peter V. 
3rinkerhoff. to WILLIAM MERSEREAU. 
ESQUIRE. 

Genevieve Brinkerhoff Mersereau and 
her husband disappeared from sight for 
the next two weeks, during which period 
Peter V. Brinkerhoff hurled anathema 
upon anathema upon the gray head of 
the Governor. But at the end of the fort 
night Private Secretary Mersereau burst 
into the gubernatorial sanctum one day 
in an exuberance of glee. 

“Governor,” he declared—and the eyes 
of his father glowed as he felt that he 
had a fighter at his side once more— 
“Governor, the boys are going to put 
me up for the Assembly next fall—and 
you don’t know what the passing of that 
bill has done for you? You’re going to be 
United States Senator ?” 

“No!” gasped the Governor. “But— 
Brinkerhoff ?” 

“Do you suppose,” resumed his son 
loftily, “that Peter V. Brinkerhoff is 


any match for you, and me and—Gene- 
vieve ?” 
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HE rain did not stop until late in 

the afternoon. Then the day turned 
fine and cool, and Rosalie opened the 
window to give her mother air. The rain 
had washed the acrid summer dust from 
the trees in the park, and at last the 
leaves looked green, and the grass was 
fresh. The sun came out and the wet 
leaves sparkled. The fountain seemed 
to be singing a little song. The sparrows 
were chirping twice as briskly as on the 
hot days. An organ-grinder played on 
the corner and the children danced on 
the pavement. Rosalie begged to be al 
lowed to go into the park for a little 
while, and her mother let her go. 


It was just as she entered the park 








that Rosalie saw the rainbow. The sun 
was sinking. She could see it, big and 
red, and round, at the end of a long 
street that ran through one of the rivers. 
and the rainbow was in the sky in the 
other direction and it seemed very near 

As she stood with her head tilted 
backwards she heard someone say: 

“Little girl, do you know what 
ire looking at?” 

She turned and saw an old man with 
1 long white beard and a stick in his 
hand, who made her think at once of 
Brother January, in the story of the 
Four Seasons, and also of Santa Claus, 
his eyes twinkled so merrily and his 
beard was so white; but she could see 


you 











that his clothes needed brushing and 
mending. 

“Yes, I know,” she answered; ‘“‘it’s a 
rainbow.” 

“So it is,’ said the little old man; 


“and do you know what you could find 
if you went to the end of the rainbow, 
over yonder where it touches the ground 

or it does, you could see, if the houses 
were not in the way—do you know what 
you could find ?” 

“No,” said Rosalie, shaking her head. 

“Well, well, well!’ said the little old 
man, laughing in his beard. “Just to 
think you don’t know that! Why, there 
is a pot of gold at the end of the rain- 
bow, a pot brimming over with gold! 
[ thought all little girls knew that.” 

“It seems to me that if they did they 
would go and get the gold,” said Rosalie. 
‘They do go, and there is a pot of 
ld for each one who gets to the rain- 
bow’s end,” replied the little old man. 
“Well, well, I must move on. Good 
evening, little friend, I am glad to have 
seen you.” 

“Good-night, sir,” returned Rosalie, 
politely ; and after the little old man had 
away she stood quite still look- 
Phen she glanced back- 
her house- 


oo 
~ 


turned 
ing after him. 
ward, up at the window of 
that strange house the city people called 
a tenement, where so many other fam 
ilies lived. She could not see her mother. 
Then she looked at the rainbow again. 
The end that down among the 
houses did not seem very far away. In 
fact, it seemed quite near. 

So she went away from the park to 
find the end of the rainbow and the pot 
or gold! It was needed by her family. 

Rosalie felt sure she would be able 
to reach the end of the rainbow before 
it grew dark, and even if she lost her 
way she knew she could get home again 
safely. Her father—new from the coun- 
try, and a hater of the city—had writ 
and 


went 


ten her name and address on a card, 
had hung the card on a string around her 
neck. 

Rosalie was rather tall 
walked 


} 


for her age, 
along as if quite certain 
and as there are 


and 


was going; 


where she 
thousands of street-loose children in this 
part of the city, nobody paid any atten 
tion to her. 
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the rainbow in sight fer 
time, but finally it grew 
dimmer and the sky darker 
and darker, and the electric-lights be- 
gan to appear in the streets. And the 
rainbow just melted away, like the Che- 
shire cat in the story-book, until at last 
it was gone! hurried on down 
a long street at the end of which there 
was another small park. She hoped to 
see the rainbow again when she got into 
this open But there was not a 
sign of the rainbow to be seen when at 
last she reached the park, 

However, had noticed 
where the end of the rainbow had come 
down and she made up her mind to go 
to that place, anyway. 

This was the first time that Rosalie 
had been out in the city streets, and she 
felt that if she were not thinking so hard 
about the pot of gold she would be 
stopping every few steps or so to look 
at all the strange and wonderful and 
sometimes alarming things around her. 
sig wagons without any horses, rushing 
through the streets with bells ringing 
Long trains roaring 
in the air on bridges 
that ran through the streets as far as 
she could see! And such crowds and 
crowds and crowds of people every- 
where! And what a noise they all made! 
Sometimes she nearly forgot all about 
what she was doing, about the place 
where the rainbow end had come down 
and about the pot of gold, and felt that 
all she could do would be to go on with 
the crowd, on and on, and on; she did 
not know where, she did not know why. 

She grew very, very tired, did Rosalie, 
and felt that she would like to go to 
sleep, or to cry. She wished her mother 
was with her; but how glad her mother 
would be, and her father, too, she would 
cheer herself by thinking, when she re- 
turned with the pot of gold! 

If only her feet had not hurt her so, 
she would not have minded how tired 
she was; but they did pain her sorely, 
and I feel sure that she would have 
given up the search at this point and 
sat down on a door-step, if it had not 
happened that again she saw the rain- 
bow. She saw it as she turned the corner 
of a broad street and came into a wide, 





She kept 
quite some 
dimmer and 


Rosalie 


space. 


she exactly 


and horns blowing. 
and rumbling high 
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ypen place. The buildings were abla 
\ electric-light s of many colors. [1 
wagons without horses were Tus M4 
rywhere. It is true that the rainbow 
was not just like the one shi id s 
ftly arching the misty blue sky above 
the rain freshened YTass and the wet 
rT tree t parr ut it was really 
1 Tal ) st the sam ind Rosa 
had been le to read s would hav 
that the words | Rainb 
\ 1 the building, formed of elect 
hts just und eatl rain 


made up of other, softer, many colored 


| { ts that were af©&rt hed across the wide 


I ( the stru 1! 
Rosal ran eagerly across thi 
p] () of the swift noiseless wag 
\ it horses nearly k | r dow 
ind t ( Mn wl \ s ITl\ ¥Y CI | if 
it her a LYUTLY it Rosalie did 1 
him. S] ast a a 3 
uilding and s S I | 
stone steps. Ty | ick n red 
ts nd y vests and l pa 1 
s, were standing on elt side I 
the doorway, and Rosalie k1 it they 
were Et] mopians S ] is wert in the 
\r l N ohts | eTe so t il] l d 
their heads were so high r, that 
they did not see tl ttle girl until sh 
had slipped by them and 1 entered 
the buildi vy 
S r ( ng id way and 
( red a great room g witl 
ored lights and filled \ ro tables 
glittering w line id dishes and 
silver 1 flowers, at w many people 
were § te l eal pe dri ‘ y laug os 
ind talking noisily. At one end tl 
r 1} veh nd ‘Te 1 paims t nd \ ) 
playing Whir g brass wheels 
n vellovw urs continually, ma 
rushing winds that caused flowers 
on the les to flutter and blew Rosalie’s 
hair about her face as she passed before 
them. Her eves \ dazzled by all tl 
lig | medley of br int lors | 
her head was sed by t S nd 
the mus | se ifter sl] t l t 
room she can t i Is te ) 
wildered 
\ fat little ma vit 1 very blac! 
_ clathec i oa ‘ ‘ chive 
f t shed | \ t rd het 
t] r ug] t t r ry ] id 





white aprons tied around their waists. 
Rosalie had never seen men wearing 
aprons before, and she thought even then 
that they looked funny. She felt sure 
that the fat little man was coming to get 
her and she shrank back, really fright 
ened for the first time that night. 

But just then two soft, bare, white 
irms were thrown around her, and she 
was drawn to the side of a most beautiful 
beautiful than 
Rosalie’s mother, and with much pinker 


young lady, even more 


cheeks and brighter eyes. The pink was 
all over this lady’s face, not just upon 
the top of her cheeks, as on Rosalie’s 
mother’s face. And the strange young 
lady’s dress was ever so much brighter 
ind lovelier than any Rosalie had seen 
Li fore. 

“Why, kid, what are you doing here!” 
said the strange young lady. 

Before Rosalie answered she glanced 
shyly around her. She saw that another 


young lady was also bending toward her 


across the table, as were two men in 
black clothes and white shirt-bosoms: 


one man had a fat red face: the other, 


whom she liked better, bent so far for 
ward that the top of his head, all bald, 
glistened in the light. Both men had 
heir hands filled with some 
ling that bubbled. But although Ro 
salie saw all this, she looked only at the 
eautiful young lady that held her. 
‘I am looking for the rainbow.” said 


Rosalie. 


“Well, kid, this is The Rainbow, sure 
enough,” said the young lady. ‘What 
do you want here? Where under the sun 
do you come from? Are you a little 
country girl—your cheeks are too brown 
for a city kid.” 

‘I am looking for the pot of gold 
said Rosalie. “Yes, I am from the coun 
trv: I am going back there after I get 
the pot of gold.” 

‘A pot of gold!” cried the fat red 
faced man. “Well, wouldn’t that jar 
you!” 

\nd he began to laugh noisily 


yw, you put brakes on that laugh 


pink-faced 


of yours, Paddy,” cried tl 


voung lady. ‘You fade away, and let me 
do the talking—”’ 

“The little girl is lost. I think—shall 
I call a policeman and send her home?” 
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asked the fat man who pushed his way 
through the men wearing aprons. 

“I'll call you when I’m good and 
readvy—beat it! Skiddoo! before I get 
mad!” said the young lady with an angry 


' 


backed s Va 
I yr ft | ms 
ot < Ss TO- 
5 ; 7 

Chen the young 
lady pushed’ back 
| chair nd 
lifted Rosal to 
her lap 

) cut it out, 
and don’t fool- 
sh,” said the « r 
\ ¢ lady; “‘d 
ners ettin cold 
how’s Padd 
l l Fred froin to 
. d all the coin 
t picked Ip if 
t track if you 
waste good time 
this way—” 

But the p! k 
( Crh 1 \ l! g | 
paid no attention to 
t ther, 1d she R 
sked, still hug 
ging Rosa “What’s your name, kid ?” 


The yellow-haired girl jumped in her 
seat. The man named Fred bent further 


s | . a | od + 7 
over the table. The red-faced man broke 
: } » Dace ave ° 
into another hoarse laugh, saving: 

66 } 1 at 1 1. 1 
Wise kid, this one; she knows her 
little game! But I w ler how she got 
next to vour name, Ros ? 
] ian ] , to -¢3] 
The yellow haired firi bent still 


closer over Ri sal e. who was fingering 
her dress and who now said: 

‘That’s a lovely dress, 
to see my rosen-musling dress, and my 
pink stockings, and my patent leather 
pumps.” 

“Your roser-musling dress, w 
that ?” 

“Why, my rosen-musling dress, mi 


mama made before she got sick and 





never got it finished; but she will when 
we go home and she gets better.” 

“TI guess the kid means a rose muslin 
dress, Rosalie,’ said the second young 
lady, in an interested way, adding: “Is 
; your mother sick 
now, kid?” 

“Tell me all 
about it, Rosalie,” 
whispered the first 
young lady. “I 
used to live in the 
country myself, 
and I used to have 
a rose muslin 


And then, while 
the peop le at 
neighboring tables 
stared curiously— 
people babbling of 
the races of the day 
and of the shows of 
the night — and 
while the band 
»layed and the 
lishes and glasses 
clattered and the 
throbbing, heated 
air of the place was 
churned by the 
whirling electric 
fans, and the wait- 
ers moved softly 


»salie among the throng, 


little Rosalie told 
big Rosalie (not a very big Rosalie, and 
not much more than thrice the years of 
the little one she held on her knees) all 
about her father (out of work) and her 
mother (who was sick) and the park, 
and the old man with the white beard, 
and the rainbow, and the search for the 
pot of gold. 

And even the fat, red-faced man, the 
bookmaker, Paddy Driscoll, did not 
laugh nor interrupt again. 

“Where is the card your father gave 
you ?”’ someone asked at the story’s end. 

Rosalie pulled it out; it was warm 
from her chubby breast. 

“Now, see here, Paddy, and you, 
Fred!” cried big Rosalie suddenly. 
“You got to get in on my 
or I'll never sit in any game with you 


lay now— 


again. Here!” 
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At this point she reached down and 
fumbled under the hem of her dress 
and then threw a bundle of bank-bills 
on the table. 

‘Take this, and beat it to 
Night Bank and get some gold for it! 

“T’m on!” declared the fat man drain 
ing his glass. 

The tall, bald-headed, silent man, 
leaned over to big Rosalie, and said in 
a low voice, “Count me in, too,—you’re 
the 


the All 


TT) 


goods 


hen both men hurried away. 
lie and little Rosalie 
together gayly, and ate ice 


chatted 
cream and 


Big Rosa 


macaroons. 

Che men were not gone long. 

When they returned big Rosalie called 
one of the men in aprons, and said: 

“Bring me one of those brass finger 
bowls; and tell your want to 
buy it.” 

Her order was obeyed. Into the small 


boss I 


IOI 


brass bow] a clicking stream of gold was 
poured. 

“Here is the pot of gold, little kid,” 
said big Rosalie, tying the finger-bow] 
and its contents up in a napkin. “Mr. 
Fred found it for you under the rain- 
bow—and now we will take you home 
in Mr. Fred’s car. Are you coming with 
us, Trixey?” 

“No,” said the second young lady, 
somewhat sullenly. “Take the kid home, 
and for heaven’s sake get through with 
your foolishness.” 

And then, homewird through the maze 
of streets lying eastward, little Rosalie 
was borne in the wagon without horses, 
clasped in the arms of big Rosalie, while 
the fat man drove the car, and the bald- 
headed man smoked a cigar and silently 
watched. 

The motor drew up in front of the 
house by the park. The tall man sud- 
denly threw away his cigar. 


*‘l am looking for the pot of gold" 














rest 


f 
Ol 


a nearby lamp flashed 


fully upon big Rosalie’s face she 


turned and confronted the tall man. and 


little 
L1ttle 


as 


Rosalie wondered why she looked 

so strange. 
“Say it soon 

the 


Fred,” 
“The kid’s sleepy and her 


and sudden, was 


responst 


} 


ve 


’ 


r must 
‘at man 


about her.’ 
them 


simply wild 
looked at very 


curiously from his place at tl 


lady, 

to 

too late: Will 
Little Church 


aint 


drive with me to the 


\round the Corner ?”’ 
“God !”’ 


ner 


wl hoarsely, 
pink cheeks very pink, for beneath 
the pink she utter white; “God! 
Fred! do you mean—’”’ 
“Ves,” said Fred. “Yes, 
ut out the—well, the 
rest of it and beat it 
I belong. Damn this town!” 
“Hold on a minute!” he said, as big 
R osalie opened the d 


“Hold on a 


Ispe red Rosalie 
Was 


and then we’ll 
rainbow, and the 
for Texas—where 


or of the tonneau 


minute, Rosalie! I want to 
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yf 


it and beat it for Texas’ 


say something to you while that kid’s 
here.” 

“Oh, 
quick !” 
girl, straining the « 
heart. 

“Here’s a hug and a 
little 
her namesake’s neck. 
( ried a 
from a window above them. 

“My father is calling me; 
pot of gold ig 
in the 


You 


] 
the 


Kiss 
yellow 


hild to 


Rosalie ! kid! 


whispered 


me, 
haired 
her trembling 


said the 
arms about 


kiss,” 
Rosalie, throwi lg her 
“Rosalie !”’ man’s loud voice 
give me my 
said little Rosalie, wrig- 
gling vellow-haired girl’s em- 
bra c. 

She was kissed violently, vehemently, 
passionately—again, and again, and 
again; the pot of gold was thrust into 
her arms, and then—why, then her 
father was holding and hugging her, and 
the automobile, with its horn blowing 
loudly, was vanishing around the cor- 
ner. 

It was all over. 

“But I wonder why the pretty lady 
cried when she kissed me!” said Rosa- 
lie sleepily, as she cuddled down in her 
father’s arm. “My face is all wet, and 
so is the pot of gold.” 

















Miss Anybody 


BY JOHN BARTON OXFORD 


ROPHY, swimming leisurely shore- 


ward against the ebbing tide, 
watched sharply the bobbing red cap of 


the girl who swam in the same dire 


tion some dozen yards ahead of him. 


Behind them the line of bathing-rafts 
rose and fell on the long swells, and 
ahead was Willow Park, its garish 


domes and towers looming against the 
afternoon sky, and hard 
beach swarming with the half-holiday 


its smooth, 
crowd. 

In the shallow water nearer the shore, 
a host of noisy bathers splashed and 
screamed; but Brophy and the girl in 
the red cap were the only ones who had 
ventured out It 
swim back, especially with the tide ebb- 
ing strongly, and Brophy noticed that 
the girl’s strokes were becoming shorter 


to the rafts. was a long 


and shorter, and that the periods when 
she 
more frequent. 

Presently, with determined 
strokes, he The beach 
was yet a long, hard swim distant. 

“Vou shouldn’t have tried it,” 
Brophy quietly, “especially with the tide 
You tired 


rested, treading water, were growing 


a few 


was beside her. 


Sala 


against you coming back. are 
out. Can’t I help you?” 

The girl gave him a glance of co 
from her gray and 
word struck reso 


1A 


ila 
disapproval eyes, 
then without a 
lutely. 

Brophy shut his teeth at the rebuff 
But 
a few yards further on the girl’s distress 
was so evident that he again quickened 
his own strokes and once more reached 


out 


and swam doggedly in her wake. 


her side. 

“Vou'll not make it,’ he declared 
“Vou’ll have to let me help you whether 
you want to or not, for, as usual, the 
life-guards are flirting down there 
the pier and you might go under forty 
times, for all they’d know of it. Put your 


” 


L)\ 


f “The F 
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hands on my shoulders; I’ll help you 
the rest of the Way in.” 

She looked him over thoughtfully, as 
if were taking measure, mur- 
mured “Thank you,” a bit breathless- 
ly, he thought, and the next minute her 
hands rested lightly g shoulders 
and Brophy was taking them through 
the water with his strong, clean strokes. 

When they reached the shallow, the 
hands withdrawn from 
and the girl, finding 
waded beside him to the 
decidedly attractive, Brophy 
Her mouth and chin were firm and reso 
lute, but the upturned nose gave a cer 
tain piquancy to small, round 
From beneat! cap a single 


his 


she 


~~ : 
on HIS D 


his shoul 
her feet, 
beach. She was 


were 


ders, 


decided. 


her face. 


h the bathing 


strand of copper-colored hair straved 
rebelliously. 
“Thank you. You were very good,” 


as th ‘y rea hed the beach. 
Then, she walked briskly towards the 
bathing pavilion. 
Brophy stood watching he; 
disappeared. 
“My, my, th 


she said, 


until she 


independence of her!” 


he chuckled, as he, too, strode towards 
the pavilion to dress. 
A half hour later, as he strolled 


aimlessly along the beach, he saw her 
sitting in the sand; a green parasol was 
raised over her head and an open book 
was in her lap. As he passed her, she 
looked up from her book. <A _ twinkle 
of recognition came into the gray eyes; 
a hint of a smile lifted the corners of 
her mouth; the uptilted nose went just 
a fraction of an inch higher. Her head 
was inclined in a half nod. 

Brophy lifted his hat, fully incending 
to walk on; but 
fused to 
looking down at 


somehow, his feet 
him farther. He 
her, somewhat embar 
uncomfortable, but 


re 
Carry stood 


rassed, somewhat 


with a certain distinct pleasure taking 
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sudden and unexpected possession of 
him. 

“I—I hope you are none the worse 
for the swim,” he 
wardly. 

“Not a bit,”’ said she. 

Brophy looked doubtfully at the sand 
beside her. A slow red crept into his 


stammered awk 


face. It was a homely, good-natured 
face the sort of a face to Inspire con 
fidence. 

‘May I sit down?” he suggested. 

The girl looked at him again, with 
that same measuril! glance she had 
given him in the water; then she smiled 
and inclined her head in assent. 

Chey talked—rather haltingly at first 
—of the weather, the water, the crowd 


at the park; and Brophy, his eyes os 


tensibly on the ocean, but in reality 
covertly scanning 
was aware of a most pleasing sense of 
contentment. 

“T was just going up to dinner at the 


esd) 7? | , + = lan. } 
sea grill, he said tentatively at length 


“I'd like—that is, if you don’t mind 
I thought perhaps you'd come, too.” 
The girl laughed. “Oh, I don’t mind,” 
she said. “I'll go on one condition— 
that you'll let me pay my own way 
“Is the condition absolute?” he asked. 


“Absolute,” she replied 

“Oh, all right,” Brophy laughed. “Ill 
accept it. My name—’ 

The girl held out a warning hand. 
“Don’t spoil it all,” she said lightly. 
“Vou are Mr. Somebody and I am Miss 
Anybody and this is the country of Any 
where. We can have a jolly time for the 
rest of the day, if you'll leave it like 
that.”’ 

Brophy grinned his amusement. “I 
agree. Come on, Miss Anybody,” said 
he, jumping up and helping her to her 
feet. 

Brophy had never spent such a wholly 
enjoyable time in his life as that after 
noon proved to be. After dinner they 
went the round of Willow Park’s var 
ied and hair-raising amusements; they 
strolled together on the beach; they 
watched the bathers tumbling about in 
the surf; they shared peanuts and pop 
corn and amazing, sticky confections 
done up in gay colored paper. And every 
time her gay laughter rang out, or her 
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nose uptilted in that wholly adorable 
fashion, Brophy was aware of a strange 
and growing disturbance in the region 
of his heart. 

The roofs and towers were outlined 
with twinkling lights, and every incom 
ing train was packed with the evening 
crowds, when the girl announced she 
must return to the city. 

“You'll let me go back on the train 
with you—as far as the station at least, 
wont you?” Brophy urged. 

““As far as the station,” she conceded 

All the way up, the impending part 
ing with her loomed like some great and 
portentous disaster in the background of 
Brophy’s mind. But it was not until 
the train was pulling into the gloomy 
station that he broached the subject up- 
permost in his harassed thoughts. 

“Look here, Miss Anybody,” said he 
with conviction, ‘“‘I thought this after- 
noon the way we planned it would be 
all right. But it isn’t. You must let me 
see you again—you must.” 

he train had come to a stop; the 
passengers were filing out of the stuffy 
cars. [The girl’s face took on a beautiful 
color. 

“Well?” she challenged over her 
shoulder, as she moved before him down 
the crowded aisle. 

“Let me ecall,”’ said he “May [ >?” 

“Oh, yes,” she laughed, “if you like.” 

“Where ?” said Brophy eagerly. “What 
is the address?” 


hey had reached the platform now. 
The girl’s head was turned from him. 

“At home, of course,” she answered 
with a nervous giggle. 

“And home—where is home?” Brophy 
pleaded. 

“In the country of Anywhere,” she 
mocked. 

At that moment a card-case slipped 
from her belt and landed on the plat- 
form at their feet. Brophy bent to pick 
it up, and as he did so, his eyes fell 
on a bit of paper with a name and ad- 
dress upon it, which had jolted out of 
one of the pockets of the little leather 
case. He crushed it in his hand as he 
handed the card-case to the girl. 

“Thank you,” she said. “It has been 
a splendid afternoon, hasn’t it? Good- 
by, Mr. Somebody.” 




















The next minute she had slipped into 
the crowd and was gone; but Brophy 


was smiling serenely as he unfolded the 
bit of paper in his hand and read: 


Miss ELIZABETH CARTER 
22 ‘THORNDIKE Sr. 


It was written in ink on an ordinary 
bit of note-paper. In one corner, in pen 
cil, was the further information: 


Wednesday at 5:30 


Brophy chuckled delightedly. “Well, 
well,”’ he observed, ‘“‘wasn’t that the neat 
way of telling me, though; dropping 
the card-case like that and letting it 
fall out careless-like? 5:30 Wednesday, 
is it? No fear; I'll be there, Miss Any 
body, alias Miss Elizabeth Carter.” 


Still chuckling, he stalked out of tl 


1e 
station with quickened pulses, and a 
feeling that he had been suddenly ele- 
vated to the clouds. The display in a 
florist’s window caught his eye. Brophy 
entered and ordered with discrimina 
tion 

“Send them to Miss Elizabeth Car 

ter of 22 ‘Thorndike Street,’ he in 
structed: “the roses to-day, the pinks 
Monday, the violets Tuesday, and the 
orchids Wednesday.” 
Then he walked up-town, his mind 
ill of the most entrancing pictures, in 
which a small, round face with a turned- 
up nose and a frame of copper-colored 
hair was the central figure. 

It was just five o’clock Wednesday af- 
ternoon when Brophy left the office of 
the Electric Switch Company, of which 
he was head bookkeeper, and caught a 
car that would take him past Thorndike 
Street. At precisely twenty minutes 
past the hour he stood in the vestibule 
of an apartment-house, with a chuckle 
of anticipation at the card over the bell 
of Suite 8, which bore the name: “T. F. 
Carter.” 

He rang the bell and pressed his ear 
to the tube. 

“Who is it?’ came a faint voice pres 
ently. 

Brophy grinned. “Mr. Somebody,” 
he replied. 

“Who?” the voice inquired. 
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“Mr. Somebody,” repeated, 
raising his voice. 

“Oh, is it you, Tom?” 

The smile died a swift death on 
Brophy’s lips. “No, it is not Tom,” 
said he. “It is Mr. Somebody, other 
wise Edward F. Brophy.” 

“Whom did you wish to see?” the 
voice at the other end of the tube in 
quired with some asperity. 

“Miss Carter—Miss Elizabeth Car 
ter. Is she in?” 

For answer the latch on the vestibule 
door began clicking its invitation to be 





Brophy 





opened. Brophy pushed open the door 
and went up the stairs three at a time. 
At the top of the third flight a door 
was gpen, and framed in the doorway 
stood a girl. 

“Is Miss Carter in?” Brophy panted. 

“T am Miss Carter,” said the girl. 

“Miss Elizabeth Carter, I mean,” 
said Brophy. 

“Tl am Miss Elizabeth Carter.” 

Brophy fumbled his hat and _ stared 
his incredulity. The girl in the door- 
way was regarding him questioningly. 

“Did you have a message for me?” 
she asked. 

Brophy ran his hand through his hair. 
He coughed. Then he thrust his hand 
into his pocket and drew out a crumpled 
bit of paper. 

“Maybe you can tell me something 
about this,” he suggested, holding it out 
to her. 

The girl took the paper and glanced 
at it. 

“Oh, yes. I see,” she said. “They have 
sent you. Step in, please.” 

Utterly bewildered, Brophy followed 
her into a cozy living-room and sat down 
on the edge of a Morris chair; but 
scarcely had he done so when the bell 
in the hall whirred. 

The girl stepped to the tube in the 
hall. 

“Ves?” Brophy heard her call. 
“Who? Oh, it’s you, Tom. Come up.” 

He heard her open the door and the 
sound of footsteps on the stairs. 

“Did you get my letter, Tom?” he 
heard the girl say to the newcomer. 
“T’d never, never in the world have for- 
given you or written you to come if it 
hadn’t been for what you did. It was 
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perfectly ar of yo hey came every 
day. Oh, y 

I’m talking, 

ers you sent. 


very day we 


after you left 


“Aha !”’ 


breath, 
J 


muttered Brophy under 


so the truth began to dawn 


1m 


] 


“(Go into the den,” the 


girl was rat 
tling on, 


vou like. ‘There’s 
for the 


he ricrht 
De git 


“and smoke if 


room walting 


a man In the living 
vase. [’ll get it for him and 
back.”’ 

ntered the 


her arms 


he next minute the girl « 
a large 
Canton vase, on e of which 


ittered. 


g-room, 
Was 


} 


badly shi Before Brophy could 

protest she had placed it in his arms 
“All the pieces are i .’ said sl 

“Tell 


rivets show. 


them to be sure 

\nd 

a line when I may 
“But but ’ 
Before he got 

mered 


was whirring 


protestations, 
again 

Again the girl s 
the hall. 

“Well?” Brophy 
yes. lhe man has 
IVhat? You didn’t send 
Well, he is here, anyway, 


just given him the vas« 


heard 

just called for it. 
any man? 

and I have 
Perhaps you'd 
best come up ind see about _ 

Brophy, listening, felt the hot 
What sort of a 


in for, anyway? He set 
floor and squared 


blood 


’ 1 
CHeCCKS, 


] 7 
his shoulders, 


} 


hile he began mentally to formu 


Chen some one came through the door, 
looked at hit l, and crimsoned 
beautifully, and Brophy jumped to his 


feet, 
and stood there 
threshold 


gasped, 
overturning the vase with a crash, 
beaming beatitudes ; 
hesitated the 


oir} 
sii l 


for on the 
of Willow Park. 

“Tt’s all right then, is it, Miss Dolan ?”’ 
the other girl was saying. ““You sent him, 
did you?” 
“No; I 


nt 


didn’t send him: but it’s all 


vase at 


back wit] 


She stepped t 
Brophy’s feet, “I’ 
me,” said sl] 


owards the 
1 take it 


, 
I 
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Brophy grinned. “I had best carry it. 
It’s pretty heavy,” said he, and stooping, 
picked up the vase. 

The _ beatitudes 
from his 
Miss Dolan 
of the flat 
them there alone. 

“Well?” she said shortly, 
flash of fire in her eyes. 

Brophy began to laugh. 


still 
countenance as he 


into the hall 
upon 


radiating 
followed 
and the door 
them, leaving 


were 


( losed 
and with a 


“Let’s begin 


“Tt was this 


at the beginning,” said he. 
that made all the trouble.” 

He the bit of paper 
por ket and held it out to her. 


She glanced at it 


drew from his 


with a puzzled 
frown. 

“Where did you get it?” she asked. 

“It fell out of your card-case at the 
station,”’ said he, “and I thought—’” 

He paused. 

“What was it 
asked coldly. 

“That it was your way of letting me 
know \ where you 
lived,” said he. “I’m glad though, now, 
that I he ended thought 
fully. 

Her face was very grave, but in the 
gray that looked at him steadily 
was something very like a twinkle. 

“And you came up here to-day ex- 
pecting to find me?” she asked. 

“More than that,” said he boldly. 
“I’ve sent up flowers every day to sort 
of pave the way for the event.” 

Her lips curled. She caught 
breath. 

“Go on,” she commanded. 

“But the flowers I sent weren't 
wasted,” he explained. “It seems they 
served to patch up a row between Miss 
Carter and Tom, whoever he may be; 
or at least they will patch it up, if he 
has the good sense to keep quiet, as I’ve 
no doubt 

She was plainly struggling 
down her mirth. 

“Well,” she said, “you 
me the vase now.” 

Brophy gripped it more tightly. 

“Never,” He declared. “Anyway, not 
until this matter is cleared up a bit 
farther. My name is Brophy—Edward 
F. Brophy.” 

The girl smiled. 


you thought?” she 


who you were and 


was wrong,” 


eves 


her 


he has.” 
to keep 


had_ better 
vive 


She drew the card- 














case from her belt, and opening it, 
silently handed Brophy a card. 


THE CHINA MENDING SHOP 
CHINA, BRIC-A-BRAC, AND ALL FRAGILE WEAR 
MADE AS GOOD AS NEW 

Mary K. Dotan, 178 Travers St. 


“Now give me the vase,”’ she said. 

“You'd best let me carry it for you,” 
replied Brophy, leading the way down 
the stairs. 

At the corner, where they waited for 
a down-town car, he drew out the card 
he had slipped into his pocket, and fell 
to studying it with an absorbed frown. 

‘*All fragile ware made as good as 
new,” he read musingly. “I think I’ve 









HE trainmen in the red, stubby ca 
boose were strong captains in the 
war with hoboes. Flocking to the Dakota 
harvest, the vagrants were met by a bit- 
ter skirmish at every station. It was a 
time of hard fists. 

The caboose bobbed along at the end 
of freight No. 211. The conductor, 
having weighed the weather, jingled the 
medallion on his brass watch-chain, and 
suggested to the swing-brakeman : 

“Guess you'll find some ’boes in the 
empties at Joralemon, Barney.” 

Barney Chisholm, lolling on the 
black oil-cloth of the opposite seat, was 
studying the Indian maiden who dis- 
ported on a brewing-company’s calendar. 

“Yup! Betcher neck,” replied Barney. 
“Plenty of ’em, all right. But I'll nail 
’em. Oh, I’m death to the ’boes! I’m a 
reg’lar devil, hein?” 

He cocked his decrepit cheroot a lit- 
tle higher on the left, and curved his 
black slouch hat a little lower on the 
right, to keep the symmetry appropriate 
to a swing brakie who was death to 
’boes, 
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something that needs the attention of 
your shop,” he observed. 

“Ves?” she asked. 

He looked at her gravely, and then 
came a step nearer. “Ever since that day 
at the park,” he said in a low voice, “‘yes, 
ever since the minute you put your 
hands on my shoulders when I was 
swimming in with you, my heart has been 
busted into more smithereens than any 
bit of china you ever mended. It strikes 
me it’s up to you to mend it. Will you— 
please ?”’ 

“T have never undertaken any work 
of that kind,” she said, her head turned 
from him, “but I suppose—perhaps—I 
might try.” 


“You'd be a regular devil all right, 
I guess, if you wasn’t always smoking 
them cherootees,” guffawed the conduc- 
tor. “They smell like rope, now don’t 
they?” he appealed. 

“They hurting you any?” roared 
Barney. 

“Oh, I aint kicking, but—Say, Oley,” 
the conductor shouted to the trainman 
in the cupola, ‘don’t them cherootees 
smell up the place, all the time!” 

“Ah, t’ell with ’em,” growled down 
the man on watch, weary of these con- 
stant rows. 

Barney, who could not see the last 
speaker from his seat, scowled at a really 
inoffensive cupboard, and turned the 
tail-end of his scowl on a traveling- 
man, who was “making” the town of 
Wakamin on the freight. The drummer, 
yawning ostentatiously, retreated to the 
rear door of the caboose and gazed at 
the fenceless sweep of October stubble. 

Barney proceeded to boast his right 
to smoke what and when he wished. 

“T tell you there aint nobody got 
nothing on me,”’ he insisted. 
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“T aint trying to get nothing on you,” 
whined the conductor. 

“I’m going farming,” snapped the 
spirit of revolt. “ 'm getting prett’ near 


tired of ivin’ you galoots think you 


*s the use of 


Oley, 


terrupted 


leaning from the 
cupola. “Now for 


all 
I} 
mi d 
climbed out of the 


ie front and 
lk brakem« n 
cars, as it is com 
manded in tl 


} 


rules for trainmen 


il 
laid down by the 
Heirs of Greatness. 
The freight 
creaked to a stand 

ill in the Jorale 
mon yards; pres 
ently, crawled 
down a side-track. 
Barney hung out 
from the high rear 
platform. When 
the caboose was 
nearly opposite the 
red, frame station, 
he leaped down 
and ran beside the 
train, waving his 
extended arms in a 
signal for brakes. The setting sun was 
reflected from the nickeled plate stamped 
“Brakeman,” on his proudly slouched 
hat. His black silk ’kerchief fluttered 
bravely 

As the engineer put on the air, Bar 
ney’s arms dropped to his side with a 
smack. He picked up a coupling-pin and 
started forward, his feet swiftly scat- 
tering the cinders 

Into each empty car he thrust a sid 
ling head, and blinked into the dimness 
Four times he made-out forms in the 
corners, crouching on the litter of straw 





or sawdust. He demanded of each stow- 
away: 
“Hey, Bill, got any money?” 
“Nope,” the most answered. 
“Come out of it, then.” 
“All right, Bill!’ 
Those without a quarter, the fashion- 
_ able bribe on that 
“a 7 division, sneaked 
ps sheepishly off, to 
hide behind the 
water-tank until] 
the train started 
again. 

“Give yuh fif 
teen cents,” ven- 
tured one tramp. 

"Vou git, 
snarled Barney. 
““As bad to let ’em 
off for less’n a 
quarter as not to 
divvy up with the 
other brakies,”’ for 
mulated __ Barney, 
honest grafter that 
he was. “Hang the 
dirty bums!” 

Now there was a 
clean bum, a par- 
ticularly and of 
fensively clean 
bum, in an “empty” 
opposite the sec- 
tion- house. His 
overalls and 
patched jumper 
smacked of the 
man seeking a job. 
Under a thatch of 


” 


“ Rusty” usty hair, his 


‘brows were tilted 
cockily above his wily eyes; for the right 
brow ended in a little white scar. 

Barney looked on him contemptu- 
ously, and made his dutiful demand for 
a quarter. The tramp approached, ob- 
sequiously, till he was within a yard of 
Barney’s right hand, which was tapping 
the iron pin on the car floor. With a 
rush, the tramp kicked at the pin, and 
sent it sailing by Barney’s arm. It 
clanged on a rail of the main-track, and 
crunched down into the cinders. 

Barney hesitated. The rusty-haired 
tramp was so near, the little scar on 












his forehead quivered so curiously, that 
it really did not seem good form to turn 
his back and retrieve the pin. So he 
seized the hobo’s baggy overalls. 

But the other pulled himself free and 
retreated. 

‘Look a’ here, Bill,” urged the tramp, 
“I aint got no quarter. But I’m a union 
man— Teamsters’ Union, Chicago Local 
59. I just kicked that coupling-pin so’s 
you'd listen to me. Look a’ here, old 
man, here’s my card, and I’m a hard- 
working man.” 

“No union cards goes no more,” 
snapped the brakeman. ‘Come out of it, 
I say.” 

“But look a’ here, you've probably 
got a woman and some kids yourself, 
aint you?” 

Barney had not. He said so, and he 
hinted an earnest objection to such hin- 
drances. 

“But say, old man,” the tramp pur- 
sued, ‘‘I’ve been working like the deuce, 
but everything’s on the pazaz. I aint had 
my three squares since us teamsters went 
out, and the old woman and the kids is 
working at Deering. There wasn’t noth- 
ing doing in Chi., for me, and the Kan- 
sas broom-corn harvest was on the bum. 
Say, I’ll get two seventy-five harvesting 
in Dakota, and I’ll pay you the two 
bits, and then some, ’f I see you on my 
way back. I’m—” 

With stony disdain Barney had en- 
dured thus much. 

‘“‘Aw, you fellows, make me tired with 
your hard luck stories,” he declared. 
“You never did no work in your life, or 
you wouldn’t be on your uppers. Hard 
luck! Why, you—” 

“Look a’ my mits, old man,” pleaded 
the tramp, undisturbed. “See them cal- 
louses.”’ 

Barney advanced his hand, but it was 
the tramp’s jumper that he grabbed. 
Jerking quickly, savagely, he dragged 
his man from the car and rubbed his 
head on the ground. 

The hobo slouched from the yards. 

“Guess that ’ll hold you, Rusty. No 
bum’s cute enough to jolly me,” Barney 
muttered, as he ground through the cin- 
ders to the next empty. “I’m death to 
the hoboes, all right, all right,’ he 


chuckled. 
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Dusk had knit before the train reached 
Wakamin. Frogs sang and lone bitterns 
boomed through the blackness which en- 
veloped brown stubble and crimson 
leaves. The lakes and swamps were pol- 
ished basalt and darkest garnet. The 
traveling man was dozing, his brass- 
buckled Oxfords propped on his bulg 
ing suit-case. The only man thoroughly 
awake in the little car was Barney Chis- 
holm, on watch in the cupola and clean- 
ing his wire-netted lantern. As he looked 
down the swaying runway, atop the cam, 
he partly realized the gipsy calm of the 
after-glow. 

The train rattled to a halt at Waka- 
min. 

The drummer donned his striped 
cuffs, and yawned in farewell: 

“Gosh, it’s a great night!’ 

Barney was distinctly cheerful. He 
whistled a corruption of “Daisy” as he 
started down the train in search of 
tramps. The swinging circle of light 
from his lantern touched the brown, 
grimy cars which were his work, his 
pride, his children. It glittered on wheel- 
flanges, shiny as silver. It threw his 
elongated shadow down the main track, 
and, as Barney danced in time to his 
whistiing, the shadow capered with him. 

The lantern’s gleam showed a pair of 
heel-worn Congress shées on the _ hori- 
zontal rods beneath a car. Barney ceased 
whistling and stooped. He made-out the 
face of a tramp with rusty hair, and 
a white scar on his brow. 

The brakeman ran to the front end 
of the car and crossed the train, crawl- 
ing over the bumpers. The hobo was 
now on his feet, facing Barney. His 
eyes glistened wilier than ever, and the 
little scar shared in his cocky grin. He 
spun about and ran, slovenly but confi- 
dent. 

Confused in the wavering light, :e 
tripped on a rail. Barney pounced on 
him. Rusty kicked strenuously. His ac- 
tive feet caught the lantern and sent it 
flying. With crashing glass and bending 
metal, it plumped on a tie. As the wick 
flared, in dying, Barney saw the tramp 
pull a great jack-knife, a “toad stab- 
ber,” from his pocket. He caught Rus- 
ty’s wrist, but the man was twisting 
free. 




































































THE 


I1O 

‘Hey, like a 
circus-man. 

Che front brakeman galloped up, and 
fell on the tramp, joyously. 

This ally expected a blast of black 
thev had kicked the 
yards. 


Rube,” yelled Barney, 


fury, when 
from the 

But Barney 
fix ’em all that 
Well, | 


tramp 


laughed: “Wish we c’d 
Beat their ears off. 


less we wont hear from Rusty 


Way. 
fat 
» train ambled on toward New An 


With friendliness, Bar- 
ney played “cinch” with the conductor, 


tonla. cherubi 
humming his monotonous corruption of 
“Daisy.” At New Antonia he made 
areful search for tl sty-haired hobo, 
A new 
in an empty, gave Barney 
cigar, plus his quarter. They 

and the train sl ywly 


ind rejoiced in n inding him. 
mer tramp, 
} ? 
a nICKel 
Swit hed a ft 
puffed 


lh y rac 
up the mm ng grade. 
I 

as 


Smoking his cigar, and flourishing a 


new lantern, Barney cheerfully swayed 


along the train. The benevolent auteur, 


proper in 


it a swing-brakeman, 
showed in d 7 


vil-may-care line of 
with 


his sateen shirt its red sleeve-sup- 


port rs, in the Swagger O his loose 
st. As he crossed 
ine, Barney saw, between 

he Congress 


f 
a flat-car laden with 


shoe 


Rusty 
le bed the next box 


lantern 


| e Ww ilked 
ar, and slam down on 
amid the 
creak of 
crept back to the 
Quickly ducking, he 
\ 1 hurled him 
ir. He waved his cigar in 


out, a! 


fantastic farewell, the crimson end glow- 
ing in wreathed circles. 
He shouted, 
‘By-by, baby. 
be on another train with me; 
I meet you 
[he tramp had bunted wildly down 
the embankment, pebbles grinding into 
| } he bottom, he landed 
The train 


had been moving so slowly that, though 


his own benefit: 


wont never 


but hope 


(suess you 


wD 


later! 


lis skin, but, at t 


on his’ broad. capable feet. 


forward at a dangerous 
from falling by a 


he staggered 
slant, he was saved 
pile of discarded ties. 


His fist half sunk in rotten wood. He 
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came to a stop with a thud of his chest, 
unhappy but unhurt. 

Promptly he pulled a revolver from 
his rear pocket. At the dimly seen, 
bizarre circles of Barney’s cigar he fired 
furiously. 

Over the brakeman’s head whistled a 
bullet. Barney gasped. His left arm 
smarted with a stinging blow, followed 
by a second report. He crouched quickly 
About him the bullets went “zin-n-ng.”’ 

He climbed back to the cab« Ose, where 
the front brakeman tied up the damaged 
arm with Barney’s black silk ’kerchief. 

“You'll see doctor at 
Ferguston?” suggested the front brake- 
man.” 

“Yuh!” 


“(suess we can both give 


the company 


‘em a de 
S¢ ription of that ’bo. Phey’ll get him, 
some place along the line, and jug him, 
all right.” 

“Look here,’ stormed Barney, “don’t 
you go to giving no description. I want 
to tend to that—myself. Wouldn’t I like 
to meet him! When I do—!” 


Barney was sitting in his sister’s kitch 
en at Ferguston, taking a week’s lay-off, 
to allow the flesh-wound recovery. That 
he might nourish revenge, he had ad 
jured poker and the Bijou News Store’s 
brand of gossip. He was leaning back 
in a chair, his feet 
propped on the With his 
right hand, Barney dragged to and fro 
a coupling-pin tied on a fish-line. It 
was a very useful coupling-pin indeed, 
one permanently borrowed from the 
railroad for the driving of nails. But it 
was now especially useful, for, as he 
towed it, to Barney’s notion it repre 
sented not a Teddy Bear nor a toy cart, 
but the hobo with rusty hair. The neck 
of the pin was Rusty’s neck, and the 
attached fish-line was a lariat. Rusty 
would have been annoyed, had it been 
his very self that the brakeman viciously 
jerked back and forth from his tilted 
chair. Barney’s expression was scarcely 
the jocund fancy of make-believe! 

“T’d like to have Rusty on this line,” 
he pondered. “‘May-be this is kid’s play, 
but— Or, say, ’f I could get a chance 
to give this pin a good swing and let 
‘er drive at his head! Slam him with it 


wooden bottomed 


oven door. 




















from underneath when he was laying on 
the I was on the front 
bumpers I could trail it under, 
way; let it slide back when the 
moved. It'd keep bobbing till the 
got half-way 


rods. Let’s see; ’f 


train 
cord 


It 


was paid out, and when 
back — Reg’ lar hammer ! 
they'd have to scrape Rusty offen the 
pin. — Say Why couldn't that | 
I b’lieve it could!” 

Barney sat motionless. His right hand, 
holding the fish-line, remained extended, 


sledge ( xosh, 
Ss 


eC done ? 


a moment. His eyes, fixed on the kitchen 
clock, took in, not the cherubs, 
but a vision of victorious struggle. 

“Some day, Rusty’ll have something 
this little he de 
claimed, “and it’ll be unpleasant for 
somebody. ’S help me, I hope it’ll be 
wer-ee unpleasant !” 

Thus the famous and_ infamous 
“*Bo Teaser” was invented. In Barney’s 


oaken 


to do with teaser,”’ 


II! 


Joralemon hd 


Barney 


eyes shadows. It in 
some sort, his moment of greatness. 

His arm dropped. Calmly, he began 
to plan the A weight, 


tened to a coil of flexible telegraph-wire, 


were uncanny Was, 


l‘easer’s use. fas 
was to slide back half the length of a 
The trainman at the front 
fish for a tramp beneath 


end 
very 


car. 
could 
nicely! 

His Barney 
through the week, and carried it to 
the division superintendent. The official, 
an agreeable gentleman, pet 
“Band of Mercy” was justly popular in 
Ferguston, was exceedingly pleased by 
the ingenuity of this lesson for the un- 
lessoned. Very few M. & D. magnates 
knew of the swing-brakeman’s share in 
the invention of the “’Bo Teaser,” but 
the superintendent received proper cred 
it and he generously used his pull to get 
Barney a freight-conductorship. 


entertained 
he 


scheme 


whose 




















THE 


yard of an Autul 
floored with trodd 


with cookin 


ins, Was el 
Book. Bet 
irded tramp, w 


feet for 


; , 
Dout fil ne 


Was a SIIK Kerchniel [he obo s name 


was Barney Chisholm. 


corn-cob and 


Barney drew out his 


spat cleverly at the little fire. 
‘Yuh!” he continued, in 
mittent monologue. “I was 
conductor on this division, four y 
ago.”’ 
‘How 


2 


d’ you get on the rocks? 
rike isked tie bearded hobo. 


thing, vou know. Remember 


L900? | 


~Sures 
12) 


strike of hated lke Sam 


go out, because | took to train 


service like a dog’s back. I’d 
scrapped a { ith the 
me, but 
I wanted to hang on, all right. Come 
rett’ ‘ar busting a walking-delegate, 

you call 

out. We was out for 


SUVS 


over come to a strike 


em’s head. 
about five months.’ 
Barney aimlessly broke up 
twig. 
‘I cer’nly had a bum time,” 
on. ‘Nothing to do. When 
tickled fooli 
job. But the M. & 
| of every man tl 


was over, | was 


back on the 
thev’d vet -rk 
a part in the 


Swore 
had much of strike 
they got through with us. 

l] } 


done it, all rigl h, I got 


neck, right alon; ith the rest of ’em! 
“(Jot bounced, propounded the 

bearded hobo, \ 
‘““Betcher sweet life 

hold of the High Mogul! 

I floated around. Struck the 


for a job brakin’. Big guy with 
whiskers rubbers at me over his glasses 
‘What’s your name?’ I tells 
h and says: 
‘Don’t want you.’ I the black 
list. And it aint any funny business to 
be blacklisted, and don’t you forget it.” 


Like to get 
Well, then 
Big Four 


} 
chessy 


and asks: 
him, and he looks me up, 


was on 
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“Vou’re whistlin agreed the 
bearded hol: 
‘It certainly most uncom 


for’ ble new VOICct 


situation, nuped the 


of a clean-shaven tramp-carpenter, “with 


an education and proud of it.”’ 
“Well, then I akes a 

& H., 

Barney. 

they 

through. I wz 

happy’s a bullhead in . But 


the kK 
ruminated 


stab at 
under another name,” 


“(Got a chance at brakin’ when 


Was rl 


must have DiaCKIIst 


pictures 


something. course, they 


place | 


guys, Or 
soaks it to me. Same 
tried.” 

‘Nothing 
bearded hobo. 

“On my uppers, ever since. On t 
bum, for fair. And | 
on the ’boes myself, once! But I was 
square about it. k's j 
it in for me,” puzzled Barney. 

“Like bumming 2?” 

“Not on your life!’ 

“Why don’t you obtain a position in 
a factory?” he tramp 
carpenter. 

‘’S this way,” 


every 


1 


doing, eh?” yawned the 


1 
} 
I 


was kind o’ hard 


(;uess Luck’s j got 


condescended t 


explained Barney, ad 
: ] ? } 1 - os 
dressing the bearded hobo, after a glare 
at the educated one. “I’ve hankered for 
railroading ever since | a kid. Used 
to jump the freight at Ferguston, where 
», and drop off at the 


Was 


I was brung u 


T 
ly 
crossing. When I was watch 


the engines, at the round 


ing ’em wipe 
house, I was 
tickled’s a puppy if Hank’d let me shine 
up the whistle. But I never was satisfied 
till | got on as a You ought to 
seen me with the plate on me hat! Oh, I 

Got this 
Good rag. 
even on a 


A 
UTakKle., 


was the nifty lad, all right. 
silk neck-han’kerchief then. 
Wears fine. 
dark 
with ice, 


Rather switcl 


night when the cars is covered 
than go fishing. After I was 
fired from the K. & H. I come back and 
tried farming. Good mun, but gosh! how 
I hated it!” 

“They sure do keep you on the jump. 
Not much dossing,” observed the dippy 
kid, knowingly. 

“Aw, it wasn’t that. It was the stay 
ing in one place, and hearing the rubes 
vap about the ‘west forty’ and the 
‘stacker.’ When I’d see a freight come 
piking by, I was crazy to go with it. 
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Nights, I’d lie there in the attic, and 
listen to the clock-work buzzing in my 
head, till the ‘Flyer’ went by. Then [’d 
go down and kick the dog. Oh, I lasted 
quick on the farming racket!” 

The silent tramp the battered 
derby interrupted, to hint, in dragging 
monosyllables, of a similar trial. 

“Yump,” confirmed Barney. “I like 
squares a day, but just the 
got to mosey around and see 
the country, and listen to the 
You know how they sound, ‘rumpitup, 
rumpitup.” Funny; | 
day, when I was real busy pounding my 
ear in an empty, that this was my last 
day of bummin’.”’ 

The night had grown unholily dark. 
Lightning flashed through the willows. 


with 


my three 
same I’ve 


wheels. 


was dreaming to- 


he dippy kid, in vague alarm, stood 
over the fire. The silent tramp was doz 
ing. Save for low thunder, there was a 
forlorn stillness. 

“There’s the freight,’ exclaimed the 
bearded rising. “Be here in ten 
minutes. Me for an empty.” 

“Me for the rods,’ declared Barney. 
‘They'll kick you out o’ the empties, 
blame ’em!”’ 

“Not for mine,” grunted the bearded 
one. “Not on your life. This aint no 
ordinary riding, these days. It’s a war 
with the brakies, that’s what it is, since 
them strikes in Chi. Them brakies’ll do 
anything. I’ve cut out riding the rods 
since they’ve took to using the ‘’Bo 
Teaser.’ They’re too likely to get: you.” 

As Barney and his companions skulked 
from the willows toward the railroad 
yards, the bearded hobo whispered : 

“T’d like to know where that 
Teaser’ come from.” 

“How d’I know?” rasped Barney. 

“Using it on every railroad in the 
country,” continued the other. ‘““No rods 


hobo. 


. ’Bo 


for me.” 

“Well, I aint going to hang onto no 
bumpers, or brake-beams, and I'll be 
hung if I’ll give any blamed brakie a 
quarter for riding in an empty,” growled 
Barney. 

They crouched behind a pile of lum- 
ber. When the train showed an inclina- 
tion to move on, Barney ran toward it 
with a couple of boards from the pile. 
He slid them across the rods beneath 
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the car, fumbling in the 
ness. Head first, he wriggled across 
them; crawling gingerly around the 
rough end of the obtruding air-cylinder. 
After wrapping his greasy coat about 
his head te guard against flying cinders, 
he lay quiet, with the gloomy inactivity 
of the fatalist. 

But the threatening challenge of the 
thunder, from out yonder in the black 
ness, disquieted the derelict. There were 
no companions and no fire to brighten 
that obscurity where enemies might 
lurk. He did not analyze his feelings, 
but Barney naively uneasy. The 
wanderer’s danger, which 


great 


was 
instinct for 
had been forged in wash-out and colli- 
sion and pointed in weary nights of 
roaming, was pricking him. As the train 
started, he twitched the coat from his 
eyes and stared ahead, beneath the car, 
haggardly alarmed at nothing. 

The train crossed a bridge, a hundred 
yards from the station. As Barney’s car 
pounded over, a flash of lightning illu- 
minated the world. It showed the 
swarthy river, far below the narrow 
stringers of the trestle, which seemed 
too frail a support to save the train from 
plunging to where a little yellow foam 
eddied about a drift-log. Reflected from 
the ugly waters, the swift light flashed 
along the bottom of the car. Barney 
looked up from the river. Instantly the 
leaping glare quivered again, for a mo- 
ment only. It sufficed to show—an iron 
coupling-pin, under the front of the 
car. It was fast to a wire, taut over the 
brake-beam. It bounded up and _ back- 
ward as it thumped each stringer ; creep- 
ing back—back—toward him, an inch 
at each bound, as the kinks in the wire 
were straightened. 

Lying rigid, Barney did not cover his 
eyes again, but stared into the thunder- 
ous darkness, where the eager weight, 
straining on its tether, was trailing to- 
ward him, shameless and relentless as 
if leashed by the inventor himself. 

From recollection, it was easy to pic- 
ture the trainman, up there ahead, on 
the bumpers. Who was he, anyway? 
Perhaps, one of his former fellows. 
When the wire was quite uncoiled, the 
man would be hauling it back and forth, 
from side to side, making sure that his 
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flail reached the whole center of the car. 
He would keep a tight grip on the 
brake-rod, lest he slip between the cars. 
He would chuckle a little, as he stooped 
and jerked the wire. Safe on the un- 
threatened bumpers, he would be very 
careful not to drop his fishing-tackle, 
for it bothersome to make 
one! And he would remember what was 
to be done at the next station: the 


Was a new 


Thing to be taken from the rods; the 
stout lies about ‘fan accident to a tramp.” 

So came Barney to see himself as he 
soon would be, when the bouncing death 
had finished. Refusing, at first, to realize 
that 
into poignant farewell to his own ex 


he was in this net, he was forced 
istence, with a feeling too confusing 
for the recall of any specific details of 
life. Yet he did recognize, in a hasten 
ing scene, his invention of that creeping 
Horror. His dry lips could not compass 
the name “’Bo Teaser,” at first. The 
mocking words were sacrilege in this 
stress. When he did pronounce them, he 
mouthed them, shouted them, with vast, 
incoherent Why had the flying 
death not reached him? Of course, he 
was at home, dragging about the floor a 
fish-line tied to a coupling-pin, and that 
pin was Rusty the hobo. Then Barney 
fainted. 

He awoke to wonder why the trade 
name stamped on the rod he was clutch 
ing had not been worn smoother by the 
grip of tramps who had thus waited— 
waited, perhaps, for Barney Chisholm 
to finish the work! 

He roused from stupor at intervals, 
to rage at the trainman who was still 
playing with his victim. 

From wanderings in centuries of 
darkness, Barney returned to discover 
that the train was stopping. With an 
effort, he peered sidelong, and saw, by 
an arc-light swung near by, that they 
were in a railroad yard. He tried to sit 
upright. The bumping of his head was 
sweet pain. He gaped in heavy wonder. 
For the iron pin had not been fancied. 
It was being withdrawn. In the arc- 
glare he could see it bump from tie to 
tie. 

“Well I’ll be hung,” a voice at his 
head droned, through the mist envelop- 
ing Barney’s wits. ‘““Didn’t get you, eh? 


curses. 
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I thought the wire was too short, after 
I cut it off.” 

Languidly, Barney began to 
across his board roost. An arm over his 
shoulder, grasping his vest, aided him. 
He tried to stand, then to run, which 
he seemed to remember had been the 
custom, somewhere and sometime, when 
hoboes were hauled from the rods by 
brakemen. 

He staggered a step, fell limply to 
ward the man and sprawling looked at 
him—a brakeman with rusty hair, black 
ish in the arc’s light, and with a little, 
white scar at the end of his right eye- 
brow! In the trainman’s wily eyes was 
neither recognition nor enmity, but, 
rather, a sort of compassion. 

“I’m glad I didn’t get you,” grinned 
Rusty. “First time I’ve tried this stunt. 
1)’ you know, I was after you with the 
Bo ‘Teaser?’ ” 

“Yes,”’ said Barney, simply. 

“Golly but you look done up. I’m a 
fool, of course—but I was a ‘bo once 
myself, before I took to brakin’. Can't 
have you looking that way. I’m going to 
stick you in a box-car and give you a 
chance to buck up. But you'll have to 
take a sneak, at Porterre.” 

He picked Barney up, baldly dumped 
him into an empty, and hurried down 
the line of cars. 

Crawling to the end of the car Barney 
set his back against a grain-door. 

“I’ve learned mine,” he said, over 
and over. “It’s up to me to buckle down 
to business and make up for—for being 
a blamed hound. That was Rusty. It’s 
his fault, his using the Teaser. Got to 
keep him from going the same way. 
\nd I’ve got to get to work, even if they 
don’t want me for a brakie. Get to work 
at something. I’m—oh, what the deuce 
do they call it ?—converted !”’ 

Barney’s mind had become very clear, 
but he was too weak to formulate cer 
tain strange, deep things he had learned. 
Very profanely and very earnestly, he 
repeated his vague, deathless resolves 
until he fell asleep. 

At Porterre, Rusty wriggled his lan- 
tern at the car-door, with grinning in- 
tentness, and blustered: 

“Git out a’ here, now. To the woods!” 

Barney climbed out. 


crawl 
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“TI aint battering 
asking no ride. I want 


about—about keeping 


“So you're one 
ducks?” quizzed Rusty. 
“oN your life. But 
h that thing sneaking 
nto what it was to be 


Yes, sir, 


: | 
when I was 


17 


ss ; = : I oe 
skunk and go killing things. 


cer’nly did,” insisted he, 
the cause. “‘I was 
used the “Bo 


“There’s a farmer out 


I’ve 


ways keeping a job open for me and I’m 
going to take it. No more bumming in 
But fir for God’s sake, man, 

you see how I mean it? Look at 
me! Next time you use the 
just figure out how 


mine 
can't 
before 
Teaser,’ you'd feel 
f you was the 
“Maybe vou’re right.” granted 


“T was on the road myself, for a while, 


Rusty. 
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and I’ve been a mutt to forget it so 

easy. But I’ve never used the ‘Teaser’ be- 

fore. Wont again. Don’t need to. I’m a 

fool but—thanks, old man!” 
He = gripped 


Barney’s hand 
crunched away. In that hand he left a 
quarter. 

The train wheezed in starting. Barney 
carefully tucked the quarter into his 
vest-pocket comb-case, muttering: 

“T’ll keep that two-bits rest of my life. 
And if any gazabo tries to swipe it—!” 

He drew off his black silk 
and smoothed it. 

“T’ll give him that, him 
reflected. “It’s a darn good 
Handy brakie, 


1. Lee 
Kercniel 


when | oe 
again,” he 
neck-han’kerchiet. for a 
too.” 

He crossed the railroad-yards, passed 
through the sleeping streets, and struck 
out for the farming country. He wavered 
and limped ; he often sat to rest; but he 


whistled “Daisy” very happily. 


Gramper 


BY ISABEL McDOUGALL 


ILLUSTRATED BY GORDON GRANT 


HIS is your train,” sa atty’s cous 
in. “Here is your umbrella. Here 
Jefferson Purdy’s fl No, in 

leed. I wont take them. He’d like that. 

wouldn’t he? Here’s won- 
der why he didn’t to see you off.” 
“T wonder,” said Patty mendaciously. 
“Pile tl 
take You were 


the parlor-car ; 


wers. 


his candy. | 
come 
seat so 


em on the no one can 


h not to go 


foolis } g 


is going to be 
it would make a better 
mpression on the Wilcoxes. I wonder 
what they will be like.” 

“T wonder, too,” said the girl, 

ore truth this time. 

“Tt ought to be a comfortable house 
anvhow. Mrs. Wilcox’s father built it 
her when she married. He is the 
Howard Johnston who founded the ‘H. 
J. Watch Co.’ I seem to remember hear 
she mused, “that H. J. himself is 


this one 


very crowded and 


with 


for 


ing,” 


a good deal of a sport. But that needn’t 
trouble you. He is not one of your pupils. 
For that matter, Patty Elliott, I can’t 
see why you want to go governessing 
when there’s Jefferson Purdy. Don’t you 
like Jefferson?” 

Patty meditatively smoothed out a 
wrinkle in a small wash-leather glove. 

“[I—don’t like his hair,” con- 
cluded. 

“You perverse creature! Well, good- 
by. Anything more unlike a nursery gov- 
erness than you in that hydrangea hat is 
not visible to the naked eye.” 

It was a crowded car. Before long a 
stout, elderly man lurched down the 
aisle, banging his suit-case from side to 
side and looking vaguely about. 

“Sh—sheat engazhed, lady?” 

And Patty had to clear away her de- 
fenses. 


she 
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She shrank close to the window and 
out of it watched the marshes slide by, 
the winding creek, and the occasional 
white sail so far out among the rushes 
that it looked as if it moving 
through a meadow. 

The man beside her mopped a bald, 
exuding brow, then 
spoke to her. “Sh— 
hot, ishn’t it?” 

“Very,” 
swered, and anxious 
ly inquired of the 
conductor how soon 
they would reach 
Netherlands. 

“Due at 3:28 and 
on time,” he re- 
sponded briefly. 

“Going to Never 
— Neverlandsh?” 
her neighbor asked 
affably. “Goin’ 
m’self. Live zhere. 

Daughter livesh 
zhere. Know ev’ body 
in plashe. "N’ ev’- 
body knows me,” he 
boasted. ‘Alwaysh 
lived zhere. Alwaysh 
live zhere.” 

He babbled on to 
the back of a hy- 
drangea hat and a 
small pink ear which only turned when 
t the conductor 
reached it once more. 

‘There’s a seat in the next car that 
will suit you better than this, lady. I'll 
move your things.”’ 

Patty sank gratefully into a new place. 

‘Thank you, so much. Oh! but the 
suit-case is not mine.” 

Chey read the half effaced lettering: 


H. J. ———_- 
NETHERLANDS, L. I. 

““All right,” said the conductor, “I'll 
take it back to him. I guess ‘H. J.’ is a 
good deal of a sport.” 

“H. J. is a good deal of a sport,” 
Patty repeated to herself. 

Where had she heard 
Mrs. Wilcox’s father! 

At Netherlands, automobiles, village- 
carts driven by girls in white, smart 


were 


she .an 


goin’ to 


Y 
I 
] 
} 
I 


1e welcome voice of 


that before! 


Patty 
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station-wagons with grooms in sedate 
brown or gray, and a ramshackle 
met the train and filled rapidly. 
A group of sun-burned, well 
men from the parlor-car joked each 
other in the last auto, while the best 
dressed and most sun-burnt of them 
settled some matter 
with the 

master. 
Patty looked in 
vain for a convey- 
ance from the Wil- 


few 
cabs 


dressed 


baggage- 


CcCOXeS, 

“"Scushe me, 
mish: theshe 
your’h ?’ 

Old H.J.emerged 
painfully from the 
last cab, hugging to 
his breast Jefferson 
Purdy’s battered 
roses, strewing Jef- 
ferson Purdy’s choc- 
olates over the plat- 
form. 

“Oh, no!” 
backed away 
her hands 
her. “No, indeed !” 

“Yesh, my dear, 
they’re yoursh,” he 
insisted. “Jush 
shlookin’ after ’em 
for you. Alwaysh looksh after pretty 
girlsh. Give you a lul-lift in village ve- 
hic-hic-hicle ?”’ 

Thank heaven the baggage-house hid 
her from the merry men of the auto! 

Then forth from the baggage-room 
issued one of them, with laughter in the 
gleam of his white teeth, and in his eyes. 

“This person is annoying you, is he 
not? Shall I send him home?” 

He spoke sympathetically, but it was 
impossible not to see that he found food 
for mirth in the situation. 

“Thank you.” An unwilling, a rueful 
little smile twisted her lip. “I hope you 
know where his home is.” 

“Every one in Netherlands knows,” 
briefly. ‘He is a notorious old soak.” 

As briefly as disgustedly did he pack 
H. J. off in the cab. “Just as I would 
stuff a rag doll into its box,” thought 
Patty approvingly. 


Patty 
with 
behind 
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No mind-reader was required to inter 
turned from the 


pret his glace as he 
empty cab-stand to his own full auto 
But she anticipated him: 
“Thank you, no. | am expecting my 
friends’ carriage every minute.” 
When he had 
of sight, 


shortest Way to the Wilcoxes 


chug-chugged quite out 


she asked the station-master the 


“Sorry I could not send to meet you, 
Miss Elliott,” said Mrs. Wilcox. 

Patty mentally appraised her: home 

gown; gold spectacles; fat, fussy, 

orty, and doesn’t cart 

“Sorry I could not send to meet you, 
but Mr. W ilcox took the carriage to the 
Country Club.” 
going to play golf with 
tOW 


“He wath 
Gramper,” volunteered one of two 
headed 

“Father 
per,” said the othe 

‘And Gramper alwayth beatth,” ad 
ded the first. 
are two of 
charges, Miss Elliott. 
Marmaduke and Reginald, shake hands 
with Miss Elliott. And this is my little 
Gladys, five years old. Shake han 
Miss Elliott, Gladys. And this is my 
M irie.”” 


ked 
looke ad 


boys exactly alike 
1 


) playth with Gram 


alwayt 


r 


future 


vears old. 


‘These your 


Seven 


ls with 


oldest daughter, 
Marie, 

hands without prompting. 

French and play ac 

too 


who about twenty, 
shook 

“You will 
companiments with her, but she is 
old to be your pupil, aren’t you, Marie? 
By the way, how old are you yourself, 
Miss Elliott? I stipulated for thirty. 
You don’t look it,” with a sharp glance 
over the gold spectat les. 


read 


She led the way up-stairs. 
“T will you your 
what we the children’s 
first on call 

room.”’ 
Patty trod softly past the closed door, 
for the sound of stertorous 


quarters in 
Che 
Gramper’s 


show 
call wing. 


the right we 


listening 
breathing. 

“Oh, he is not there now. My father’s 
house is nearly a mile off ; that long, low 
you can just see from your 
window This is the twins’ room. 
Gramper likes them near him. Two lit 
complacently 
Marie’s. This 


white one 


you see,” 
there is 


tle brass beds, 


“That door over 
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large pleasant room between them is for 
you. I am sure you will like it. My little 
Gladys has a crib in the corner. That 
tall screen is to keep the light from her 
eyes when you sit up here evenings. The 
next is the day nursery. You have tea 
there with the children at six. Then you 
give Gladys her bath and put her to bed 
while we are at dinner. By eight the boys 
must be in bed. After that you are at 
liberty.” 

\s in a vision Patty beheld herself 
herself 


eyes of 


“sitting by Gladys” evenings: 
trying to appear thirty in the 
the gold spectacles: herself regulating 
every hour of day and night by the 
watch in Mrs. Wilcox’s belt. She felt 
sure that managing lady drove her father 
to drink and henpecked her husband. 

She felt surer when, late in the after 
noon, Mr. Wilcox returned from the 
Country Club. He was a smallish, oldish 
man with a despondent mustache. 

“Your father never came, Flora,’’ he 
complained to his wife, after limply 
shaking hands with the new 
“He sent word that he was indisposed.” 

Indisposed ! Patty took credit to her- 
self for not smiling. 

“Was Mrs. Lowry there?” 
his wife. “Or Miss Northam ?” 

“Both of them,” he sighed. “The 
Merry Widow said she was so disap 
pointed not to see ‘dear Gramper!’ Yes, 
that’s what she called him. | 
say,’ he mimicked clumsily an airy femi- 
manner, “the Club was a desert 
without him.” 

“Humph!” said Mrs. Wilcox. “She 
only goes there to meet him. It is posi- 
tively disgraceful, Miss Elliott, the way 
women run after a wealthy widower. 
Minnie Lowry and Addie Northam are 
capable of coming to nurse him when 
they hear he is ill. It is too bad Marie 
and I have to be in town all day to-mor- 
row. Let me see—Cook can make him 
a jelly and Julia—no, not fulia—James 
can take it over to him. Miss Elliott, 
you will kindly see to that.” 


governess. 


inquired 


was to 


nine 


“First turn to the right is Johnston’s 
lane,”’ cook had said. 

All these old Long Island places have 
lanes winding up to them. So pretty, this 
one, through a fairy forest of blossom- 
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ing trees! Such an enchanting sprinkle 
of light and shade as you looked into 
it. Slim birch stems, silver white, stand 
ing together like young girls in party 
frocks. Ferns in clumps, as if the cle 
erest gardener had set them out. Ferns 
are the only plants that have cunning 
young ones, curly and downy and darl- 
ing as kittens or ducklings. 

And now a tempting cross-cut, by this 
foot-path, then over the stile—dear ac 
tual stile, like an English novel! Now 


across this rolling field. Now the house 


is not a hundred yards off. And now— 
Horrors! cows! ‘One, coal 
black Sinister had 
she come so far from that precious stile 


five 
How 


two 
cows! color! 
without seeing them? 

Patty Elliott! You are 
not ready to faint because—idiot ! Why, 
women actually milk cows. Little 
children O-O-Oh! They 
have seen me! They are watching me! 
Every last one has stopped browsing to 
stare. They keep turning to face me! 
Pshaw! Walk right on quietly and they 
wont notice. Oh, but they do! they do! 
They are terribly interested in me. 
Never mind. Walk right on. Don’t run 
—mind you don’t run, or they'll see you 
are afraid. Don’t look back! Oh! oh! 
one is following! Don’t run!” 

How she reached it, how she got over 
it, who met her on the other side, she 
never knew. She had an indistinct recol- 
lection of assuring some that 
was all right; that the jelly was all 
right ; that she hoped Mr. Johnston was 
all right. She was sitting in a wing-chair 
before a wide fire-place, fanning herself 
with her hydrangea hat. From an ad 
joining room came a light snapping 
sound, which she presently identified 
as the shuffling of cards. 

Yes: H. J. certainly was a sport. 
Gramper, having recovered from his in 
disposition, was now gambling with his 
boon companions. And then a door be 
hind her opened and a tall man in gray 
clothes came in. 

Patty sprang up with the first words 
that occurred to her. 

“T don’t want to see Mr. Johnston, 
but I would like to learn if the jelly— 
Oh, is it you?” recognizing the automo- 
bilist of yesterday 


‘*N onsense, 


some 


drive COWS. 


one she 


11g 


He bowed, his white teeth showing 
agreeably in his tanned face. 

“Do I understand that you prefer not 
to see Mr. Johnston ?” 

“IT saw quite enough of him yester 
day,” responding to his smile. “He sat 
next to me in the train, too.” 

‘Johnston sat next to you in the 
train?” 

He appeared utterly surprised. 

“Ves. You did not know that I had 
had an encounter with him before the 
time you bundled him into the cab.” 
She laughed at the remembrance. 
“Those wretched fragments he 
offering me were actually flowers and 
candy sent me by—a friend. I left them 
behind when I fled from a seat near 
him.” . 

“Oh, indeed.” 

He evidently took in that mucn. 

“And did Mrs. Wilcox’s jelly reach 
him safely?” 

“Did—Mrs. Wilcox’s 

He was dazed again. 

Positively some folks require words 
of one syllable, with every *i”” dotted 
and every “t” Patty turned 
sideways, so as to face him squarely, and 
beat off her sentences on the arm of her 
big chair. 

“Mrs. Wilcox is Mr. Johnston’s 
daughter.” Even a transient guest ought 
to know that much about the man he 
was playing cards with. “I am Mrs. 
Wilcox’s governess. Mrs. Wilcox heard 
last night that Mr. Johnston was indts- 
posed.” She underlined the word with 
a vivid recollection that this man had 
called him an “old soak.” “Mrs. Wilcox 
made some jelly for her father. Mrs. 
Wilcox was obliged to go to town to 
day. There was a slight domestic diffi- 
culty and I told the cook I would carry 
the jelly to the old gentleman. Is that 
clear?” 

“Thank you,” he said humbly, “I must 
appear unusually dense. Four of us were 
playing bridge when the housekeeper 
rushed in to say that a young lady had 
been frightened by the cattle in the west 
pasture. It seemed up to me to come 
and inquire,” he hesitated, “Johnston 
being—”’ 

“T understand,” cried Patty, “and 
thank you. I am glad,” she added, “that 


Was 


599 


jelly—? 


crossed ! 











sso 


no one but the housekeeper saw me 
run.” 

“She gave a graphic description of th« 
way you came over the fence.” 

“Did she, indeed ?” 

Patty sat up very straight. 

‘But I am sure I should have done 
worse, incumbered with a mould of jelly 
and a flower hat.” 

“I quite believe that,” said Patty 
emphatically. “And now,” pinning on 
the hat, “I need detain you no longer 
from your game. If you would kindly 
tt home without fight 
Ephesus !—Onh! 


I 


show me how to g¢ 


; 999 


ing wild beasts a 

He had opened the room door dire tly 
into the sunshine of an informal old 
garden, wherein fruit trees familiarly 
approat hed the house. A gnarled apple- 
tree thrust its pink and white luxuriance 
of blossoms at them like a giant nosegay. 
And “Oh!” shecried again, at big 
grandmotherly snowballs and_ syringas, 
at generous purple lilac, at a yellow 
wealth of Forsythia, at immemorial box, 
in round thick tufts. 

And this delightful place,” said 
Patty, when they parted at a gate sen 
tineled by two huge weeping willows, 
‘belongs to that—that impossible per- 
son 


Her companion only laughed. 


“Reginald, this is your Sunday to 
take Gramper to church. My little sons, 
Miss Elliott, take turns in escorting 
their grandfather, and he appreciates 
the attention highly. Have you a clean 
handkerchief and a penny for the offer- 
ing, Reggie?” 

Mrs. Wilcox’s Sunday bustling was 
sevenfold that of other mornings 

‘IT trust, Miss Elliott, it will be no 
deprivation for you not to accompany us 
to our worship. I prefer some one should 
stay at home while Gladys has her nap 
Marie, set your hat straight. Come, Mar 
maduke! Come, father!” 

Gladys still slept when the church 
party returned. Mrs. Wilcox puffed wy 
stairs with a clouded brow, Julia, the 
gaunt, cross-eyed maid in her train. 

“Dear me!” glancing at the bed 
“Here it is dinner-time. I don’t see what 
possessed Gramper to come home with 


us! He hates midday dinners, but here 
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— 


he is, and the table set, and Julia so 
worried and all! | wonder Miss Elliott, 
if you would mind having your dinner 
up-stairs ?” 

‘“That’s nice,” when Patty indiffer 
ently acquiesced. 

“And if you wish to attend afternoon 
service, go out the back way and you will 
see a short cut to church across the 
fields. 

“Julia,” turning sharply she nearly 
caught the maid grimacing at Patty, 
“what are you dawdling here for? | 
gave you the extra cdoilies.” 

Julia, when she brought up Patty’s 
tray, spoke witheringly of her mistress’ 
strategy. 

“It’s all on account of the childer’s 
Gramper, miss,” she explained, “an’ the 
gran’ gintleman he is intirely. Sorra, a 


} 


young lady wud he see by her good lave. 


Dinner up-stairs and the back dure’ to 
you, miss, an that cross with me, too,” 
Julia bridled consciously, “I wonder 
she’ll be after letting me wait on him 
at all!” 

Whereat Patty laughed out. 

The memory of Julia’s simper kept 
her amused throughout the afternoon. 
She was in no haste to meet “the gran’ 
gintleman” of the maid’s admiration. 
Voices in the library told her that he 
was protracting his stay. At last the tea- 
bell obliged her to go down; if there 
was anything she despised it was a bell 
for meals—like a boarding-house! 

“Miss Elliott, Mr. Johnston; my 
father and the children’s grandfather.” 

She was shaking hands with the man 
who had unceremoniously shut an in 
toxicated Mr. Johnston into a cab; the 
man who had been playing bridge with 
an indisposed Mr. Johnston; the man 
who had lightly teased her on her en- 
thusiasm for Mr. Johnston’s garden; 
the man who—” 

Mrs. Wilcox’s frown told Patty that 
a bow would have been sufficient from 
the governess. But what was she to do 
when a person put his hand out? And 
what was she to think? Mr. Wilcox, with 
his bald head and his stoop was ob- 
viously older than his stalwart father- 
in-law. And Marie? How could any one 
under forty be grandfather to a girl of 
twenty? 























‘This person is annoying you, is he not?” 
12! 




















THE 


Yet he Mrs. Wilcox allowed 
no one to 
‘Marie, 


“Marie, 


was, and 
forget it. 
Grandpa _ the 
Grandpa has no 


salt.” 
butter.”’ 


pass 


“Marie, Grandpa needs cream for his 
tea.” 
‘Lemon, please, Flora,” Mr. Johnston 


put in. 
“Marie, don’t 
It’s bad for rheumatism.” 
“T’ll risk it, Flora,” said her father. 
He risked everything: 
mayonnaise, cl 


give Grandpa sal 


( rabs, ( he 
Poor Mr 
Wilcox was apparently the only 


consider his di 


’ ’ 
ocolate-Cake. 


who had to 
“Gramper” was the one who kept up the 
light] ind 

that Mr 
Wilcox 


kept it up 
forget 


and Mrs. 


conversation ; 
brightly ; made one 
Wilcox 
a DOSS. 

He told funny story about the 
village drunkard—“‘Old Hank 
Miss Elliott,” addressing her pointedly ; 
“his initials are the 


was a bore 
one 


Jones, 


as mine.”’ 

Phey perhaps 
than the tale, 
Mrs. Wilcox said austerely : 

‘Do not make a jest of intemperance, 
father.” 

\fter tea little Marmaduke 
den fetch yesterday’s paper—the Wil- 
coxes disapproved of Sunday 
and read to Grandpa. 

“Thank you, my 
Saturday’s paper.” 

“Then fetch the last book Grandpa 
you. Grandpa must hear how you 
have improved.” 

With a lounging chair and leave to 
smoke “Gramper” resigned himself to the 
“Just-So Stories.” Patty would not have 
deemed it poss ble to eliminate all humor 
from the intercourse of Mr. Henry 
\lbert Blivvens with the Whale. But 
it was. At the end of the tale Mr. Johns 
ton opened his eyes to remark dryly that 
Miss Elliott was making quite an elo- 
cutionist of Duke. 

“So far, I have been instructor,’ Mrs 
Wilcox hastened to appropriate the 
doubtful compliment. “And now, Miss 
Elliott, will you kindly take the children 
to bed. Say ‘Good-night’ to Gramper,” 
she added briskly 

And proved that he had 
listened to the reading by softly quoting : 


same 
more 
and 


both laughed, 


Was necessary Over 
was bid- 
papers— 
read 


boy, I have 


gave 


‘“Gramper’”’ 
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“A person of infinite-resource-and-saga- 
city.” 

His grave 
laughed all the way up-stairs. 


eyes met Patty’s and she 


I} 


told 
was out.” 


“But, Julia, you should have 

Mrs. Lowry that all the family 
“Tl did, 

take my card to Miss Elliott?’ ”’ 
Reluctantly Patty buttoned 

into a fresh linen 


miss, an’ she says, ‘Please 
herself 
and with a 
fashion of 
down-stairs 


frock, 
passing malediction on the 
buttoning in the back ran 

to meet a olored, 

woman dashing hat 
elaborately puffed hair. 

“My dear Miss Elliott,” putting out 
a tight white kid paw, “IL am an old 
acquaintance of your cousin, Mrs. Nor 
ris, and an older one of Mrs. Purdy, 
Jefferson’s mother. I have spent several 
summers with her in Rockville, so you 
see I have heard much of you, my dear. 
Don’t blush. A small country town is 
sure to discuss the matrimonial plans 
of its only millionaire.”’ 

“It may discuss them all it pleases, 
but there is no reason why it need dis 
me,” Patty, lofty dis 
pleasure. 

“Oh, my dear!” 
tor meaningly. 

But she hastened to change the sub 
ject. There was no malice under the 
blonde puffs. 

“So fortunate to find you in. I un 
derstand Mrs. Wilcox and the children 
are spending the day at Mr. Johnston’s. 
Such a darling house of the old Long 
Island type, with hand-made shingles 
and shutters, and set in what the Eng- 
lish call ‘matured grounds;’ fine lawn, 
enormous trees and box—well, you 
know how long it takes to grow any box 
worth mentioning. And a hedge of crim 
son rambler around the kitchen-garden 
with a simply incredible amount of 
roses. Looks like a military show-case 
on opening day!” 

“IT have seen Mr. Johnston’s house 
from my window,” Patty hastened to 
add, not altogether truthfully, “and it 
looks most attractive.”’ 

“Ah, but you should see 


high-nosed 


with a upon her 


cuss said with 


exclaimed her visi 


the inside! 
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[wo hundred years old, and Howard 
Johnston has had the sense to make tew 
hanges. He added some baths and ve- 
randas, but he still uses the ancient fire- 
place and lights his white paneled 
rooms with loads of candles. The cande 
ibra were his several-times-great-grand- 
father’s. The old boy’s portrait hangs in 
he hall with bullet-holes through it 
made by British soldiers. What a pity 

e did not invite you.” 

“He did,” began Patty thoughtlessly, 
“but—’” 

She stopped, confused by Mrs. Low- 
ry’s laughter. 

“But—Flora Wilcox thought this a 
yvood opportunity for you to—er—brush 
up on, let us say, trigonometry, for 
Reggie and Dukie.”’ 

“She thought it would be an undis- 
turbed day for me to lay out a course 
‘f French reading for Marie,” corrected 
the governess gravely. 

‘“That’s what I said,” agreed the 
ithe visitor, and she giggled with in 
fectious enjoyment. “You see, I know 
my Flora Wilcox. She brooks no sister 
near the throne who might be capable 
of designs upon ‘Gramper.’ Oh yes, you 
are capable of designs. With your figure 
ind your lovely color’—the color deep 
ened—“I should judge you an expert 
designer. For that matter, in Flora Wil- 
cox’s eyes, any woman under fifty is a 
qualified member of our local Arts and 
Crafts Society, whose sole object is to 
inveigle her father into a second mar 
riage. There is the Artful Louise An 
drews—she once spread a report of their 
engagement; and the Crafty Adela 
Northam, who gives bridge-dinners— 
he plays like a breeze and she doesn’t 
ask the Wilcoxes:—there is the ‘Merry 
Widow,’ that’s me. And we hereby elect 
you Designer in Chief, Miss Elliott.” 

“Too much honor,” laughed Patty. 

It was useless to show annoyance with 
this feather-brain. 

“Dimples, too! Oh, poor Flora Wil- 
cox! You must give her sleepless nights. 
I shall have to tell her about Jefferson 
Purdy and relieve her mind.” 

At this Patty jumped from her seat. 

“Mrs. Lowry!” 

“There! there! rely,” airily, “upon 
my justly famed discretion. But isn't 


Mrs. Wilcox the limit? At present she 
is worried to death because her father 
has a pretty stenographer. That girl will 
get the sack in’a week. Out here some 
of the family always stands guard over 
him. Once a week he has to dine with 
them and once a week they have to dine 
with him. She made her husband take 
up golf, and Howard Johnston, who is 
our Club champion, meekly does thirty- 
six holes with him. If Pa can’t go, Reg- 
gie or Dukie is always on hand to caddy 
for ‘Gramper.’ Then she utilizes Marie. 
‘Gramper’ was wheedled into teaching 
bridge to his step-daughter.” 

“His step-granddaughter ?” 

“Why, yes. Didn’t you know that Mr. 
Wilcox was a widower with one child? 
Goodness! Why Marie is nearly twenty, 
and although Flora married young—all 
the Johnstons do—still—”’ 

There was no stopping the flood. Pat- 
ty was obliged to learn that Howard 
Johnston was forty-six and looked ten 
years younger, while his daughter was 
twenty-five and looked ten years older ; 
also much about the first Mrs. Johnston 
—there would surely be a second—and 
the first Mrs. Wilcox. Finally, what did 
Miss Elliott think of Mr. Johnston? 

“T think he has a good tailor,’”’ Miss 
Elliott observed demurely. 

“Good tailor! I should say he has! 
And good figure, too. I am crazy about 
him. But then, I never care for men 
under forty. Callow youths and pink 
teas for débutantes, | say. Talking of 
tea, | suppose,” discontentedly, “I can’t 
have any here. Flora Wilcox doesn’t be- 
lieve in tea except on formal occasions. 
I know what I'll do,” brightening, ‘“T’ll 
follow her; I'll say I didn’t want to 
miss my visit with her. Mr. Johnston 
will give us tea in a dear old grape- 
arbor with a brick floor. He hasn't 
spoiled his place with any silly pergola. 
We'll have cream like yellow custard, 
and very likely some of his prize straw- 
berries, and his Scotch housekeeper 
makes delicious shortbread. Come on! 
It will be fun to see Flora Wilcox’s face 
when we drive in.”’ 

Patty shook her head. 

“T wouldn’t dare after what you tell 
me. We might get ‘Gramper’ into 
trouble. Does he never rebel ?” 


——_— 











ste 
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“Oh, it is his way to take everything 
as a joke. And sometimes I really be 
lieve,” she tapped her teeth thoughtfully 
with her parasol—the handle was a 
arved and colored cockatoo, and Patty 
could not he »y seeln a comical likeness 
between the bird and the beaky sleek 
head on one side—‘‘I really believe he 
likes it.” 

“Likes always being 
Patty asked of the 


visitor scornfully. 


Patty intercepted Mr. Johnston upon 
his homeward way. He was swinging 
easily along the country road, a débon- 
nair, distinguished figure, with his looss 
tweeds, his stick, and _ his 
Promptly he joined them. A word from 
him sent the children whooping ahead 


down the road to the she Fe, where they 


J 
evegiass 


dug ecstatically in the sand, while he 
and Patty chatted, with interludes de 
voted to seaweed 
and __fiddler-crabs 





“Vou see,” nod 


. ] 1] es 
ding shrewdly, “‘it 


\nd it happened 
that Mrs. Wilcox 





saves him a lot of 
trouble. And as for 
hedges, H OoWa rd 
Johnston is man 
enough to leap any 
hedge when _ he 


Well, 


good-by, if you 


chooses 





wont come along.” 

Every afternoon 
it was Miss EIl- 
liott’s duty to take 
Gladys, Reginald, 
and Marmaduke 
for “fan instructive 
country ramble.’ 

Every afternoon 
on their return 
Mrs. Wilcox in 
quired 

“Did Gramper 
happen to meet 
you ?” 

And Patty as- 
sured her, “No, 
Mrs. Wilcox, he 
did not.” 

‘Because,”” 1 


anxious matron would pursue, 


Stood a large 


“he comes 
out on the 3:30 in summer, and he often 
walks from the station. Gramper is so 
fond of Gladys and the twins.” 

[wo weeks of this got upon Patty’s 
nerves. 

One dav. without waiting for the 
usual question, she answered and said: 

“No, Mrs. Wilcox, he did not.” But 
to herself she vindictively added, “But 
} hall !’? 


ne Snail 
On the morrow, purposely and of 
malice aforethought, with a becoming 


frock on and her little band about her, 





and angry woman 


omitted her cus 
tomary question on 


their return. 

“T must hav 
frightened her out 
of it,” Patty de 


cided. 

Flushed with 
triumph, she nod 
ded at her refle 
tion in her mirror 





Certainly she was 
going to walk with 
“(Gramper’”’ and she 
was going to talk 
with “Gramper”’ as 
much as she chose. 
He was the only 
live and human 
and amusing per 
son in the place. 
Mrs. W ilcox’s pre 


cautions were noth 





ing less than in- 
sulting! 

In the days that 
followed “Gram 
per” became a fea- 
ture of the instructive country rambles: 
their most instructive feature. Patty had 
never met any one who so knew and loved 
all the small living and growing things 
of the woods. She had formed a habit of 
considering such interests distinctively 
feminine, to be suppressed in—say Jef 
ferson’s society. Here was a man who got 
something out of the country besides 
sport. “ss 9 J. is a good deal of a sport” 
returned to memory and roused a smile. 

Another recollected saying brought a 
tinge of mischief into the smile: ‘‘Gram- 
per is so fond of Gladys and the twins.” 


























For Gladys and the twins never went 
to afternoon service at St. Mark’s-in-the- 
fields, where their grandfather was be- 
coming a regular attendant. 

From her neighboring pew Mrs. Low- 
ry winked and whispered to the gov 
erness. She was to Flora Wilcox 
a scare and then tell her about Jefferson 
Purdy: 

It is odiously vulgar to whisper in 
church! 

Steady gray rain veiled the casements. 


give 


she was to— 


Outside, vines spread a pattern, lovelier 


than any stained glass, across the small 
panes, darkening the room still further. 
Inside firelight flickered on the low ceil 


yrass and irons shone gayly, chil- 


ing, 
dren squatted on the hearth 
white kernels dance in their wire box; 
Patty and her host sat and 
like the good friends they had 


watching 
near by 
chatted 
become. 

A sudden storm had caught her and 
her charges near the Johnston place and 
its owner made them come in, promising 
to send them home in his auto as soon 
as the rain ceased. His housekeeper had 
taken off their dripping hats, brought 
them tea the living-room fire, 
ind even produced a corn popper for the 
children’s entertainment. It was a 
cheery wintry hearth-and-home hour, 
Patty said, dropped into early June. 

She cast an approving glance around. 
She remembered the quaint shepherdess- 
and-flock wall-paper ; she liked the glim- 
mer of pewter against it; adored 
rush-bottomed chairs. Jefferson Purdy 
must buy her just such a dear old fash 
ioned place, and she would have tea, 
rainy afternoons, on an agate-table be- 
fore a driftwood fire. She pictured Jef- 
ferson at the other side of the table; in 
stead of this dark head with a sort of 
little whirlpool touched with silver, that 
wanted to curl on the temple, she imaged 
opposite, Jefferson’s lank hair brushed 
across his high forehead in the curve she 
disliked. The dark head turned from the 
fire and the man looked at her. She could 
not imagine Jefferson Purdy looking at 
her like that. Oh, she hoped she had not 
hurt him! She had not meant to hurt 
him. 

He smiled lazily. The momentary ex 
pression vanished. 


before 


she 
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“You like my house ?” 

“T love it.” 

“Then take it, will you?” 

“How like a Spanish cavalier!” said 
Patty lightly. “What is it they say—/a 
casa e suya.” 

“T mean it. Take my house. Make a 
home of it. Be my wife, Patty.” 

He spoke low and calmly, leaning 
toward her over the teacups. 

“You honor me greatly, Mr. Johns- 
ton, but—before 1 came here—I—’” 


The door opened noisily. On the 
threshold stood a large and wet and 
angry woman, laden with umbrellas, 


cloaks, and coats that increased her own 
not inconsiderable bulk. A 
wrath, the voice of Mrs. Wilcox, issued 
from this mountain of dry-goods. 

“Well! I must say!” 

And evidently for the moment she 
could say nothing. Literally speechless 
with rage, she flung her burden to the 
floor. 

Marmaduke!” she called, in choked 
tones, “come here this instant and put 
on your mackintosh.”’ 

“Reginald!” She strode across the 
room and dashed the corn-popper from 
his hand. “‘Yours is there, too. You are 
coming home with me at once.”’ 

“Gladys!” She jerked the child up 
and sat her down hard in the nearest 
chair. “‘Let mother put your rubbers on.” 

Kneeling in front of the little girl she 
turned an oblique glare upon the two 
at the tea-table. 

“And you with your hat off, Miss 
Elliott! Making yourself at home in a 
man’s house! If this is your idea of 
propriety, the sooner we part the better.” 

“We part at once!” Patty sprang up. 

“Spending hours alone with him! No 
one knows how long nor how often! 

“Marmaduke, stop gathering up that 
stuff.” 

Marmaduke dropped a handful of 
popcorn as if it burned him. 

“Gladys, hold your foot still. Oh, I 
have known of others, but this,’’ she 
rammed the rubber home with a smart 
blow on the child’s sole. 

“Ouch!” said Gladys. 

“Gladys, stop your noise. This is ab- 
solutely the most barefaced! When I in- 
terrupted you 


voice of 
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“When you interrupted us with inex 
Howard Johnston's 
pleasant voice had an edge to it that 


cusable rudeness,” 
was new to his daughter, “I was trying 
to persuade Miss Elliott to marry me. 
Kindly allow me to go on.” He, too, 
had risen and was intercepting the girl’s 
hasty movement toward the door. 

‘Father!’ gasped Mrs. \\ ilcox, when 
she got her breath, ‘“‘the children 


“Let them repeat what they like,” 


resolutely, “Patty, will you have me?” 

It was an absurd proposal. Mrs. Wil- 
‘ t back upon her heels and glared 
COX sat DaCK Upon Her hneeis and Pla>rec 
at the speaker. Gladys slipped from her 


chair and shuffled toward him, with one 
rubber on. Marmaduke and Reginald 
ceased struggling into their coats and 
closed in upon him, still earnestly chew- 
ing popcorn. 


Patty dumbly shook her 
had spoken she would have laughed till 
she cried. 

“Do you love—are you engaged to 


| 
} 
i 


read. If she 


some one eise?r 

“N-not exar tly But | expect—he eX- 
pects—my family expects—” 

She could not meet his gaze, but if she 
turned to the right Mrs. Wilcox gaped 
at her; if she turned to the left six child- 
ish orbs were riveted upon her, so she 
looked down. 

“Tt does not matter what any one ex- 


pects so long as you do not love—Patty, 
I know I could make you very happy. 
Don’t you know it, too? Can't you feel 
it ?”” 


The eyes still ringed her round 

“Tt’s—it’s Jefferson Purdy,” she blur- 
ted out desperately. 

‘The flour-king’s son,’* murmured Mrs. 
Wilcox in a tone of awe. 

Her father threw a short laugh in her 
direction. 

“Vou thought I was a great match, eh, 
Flora?” 

Patty found herself admiring his 
bearing. It struck her with a pang that 
she was following Mrs. Lowry’s plan; 
she was rejecting him before his daugh 


ter’s eyes. Before his grandchildren’s 


eyes! The tears came into her own 
“Oh, Mr. Johnston,” impulsively, “I 
don’t care for his money!” 
“No, my dear,” kindly 
He walked to the fireplace, where he 


stood with his back to them all. J 
Patty the very droop of his shoulder 
looked unhappy. She could not dear hin 
to be unhappy. 

“No,” gloomily poking the logs, 
is because he is young and good looking 
and you like him better than me.” 

There was a moment of silence an 
then: 

“Gramper is good-looking !” Glady: 
fell upon him and clasped him around 
the legs in a spasm of affection that 
nearly threw its object into the fire 
“Isn't Gramper good-looking? Isn’t he, 
Miss Elliott ?” 

ae yes, oh yes !”” 
sured her. 

“VYeth, Gramper’th good-looking,’ 
lisped Reginald, fired by his sister’s 
championship. 

“Sure he is!” chimed in Marmaduke 
“An’ they aint nobody we like better 
Nobody ’tail,” he challenged. “Is they, 
Miss Elliott ?” 

“N-no. No, indeed!’ sobbed Patty. 
and rejoiced that a clash of fire-irons 
drowned her voice. 

“What you cryin’ for?” The three 
children turned their attention to her. 

“T am crying because—because—Oh, 
my goodness, what a family!” 

At this moment, fortunately for 
lost equilibrium, some one knocked. 

“The rain has stopped and I have 


Patty hastily as 


hei 


brought the car around, sir,”’ said the 
well trained chauffer, oblivious to every 
one but his employer. 


When the express to New York made 
its first stop Howard Johnston came 
through the train. 

“IT have a drawing-room for you,” he 
informed Miss Elliott, walking away 
with her bag and umbrella, so that she 
was obliged to follow. And when they 
were seated in comparative privacy: 
“Was it very bad last night?” 

“Pretty bad,” she acknowledged, and 
noted, noi for the first time, that no one 
else ever offered her this precise blend 
of sympathy and humor. 

“What did you do?” 

“Got to my room as soon as possible, 
wrote a letter,” she glanced at an en- 
velope she held, ‘packed my trunk, and 
went to bed.” 











the city, wont you?” 


‘And now you are going to your Ccous- me till we reach 
ai Patty sat down agai! 

He smiled and his smile irritated her. 
“Then you must not talk about—Jef- 


in’s house? 
“Vea” 
‘And how soon do you expect to— 
ferson. 
Mr. Jolinston !’ “T don’t want to,”’ he declared. 
to have annihilated A silence ensued, during which Patty 
strove to put order into thoughts 1 
mused, lessly confused since yesterday. And 


u 


lope 


be to-morrow,” he 


for Europe the day after. then: 
is what I should do in his place.” “Does forty-six appear such an im- 
arose with dignity and began  mense age to you?” 
nearly fifty.” venomously. 


i 
tv 
er belongings. “Tt is 


he begged. “Give She wanted to sting. 
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“Call it ‘fifty.’ Call it anything you 
please,” he said, supremely indifferent. 
“It is the right age for you, you foolish 
girl.” 

His audacity left her speechless. 

“You admitted that you did not love 
that other man—nor care for his 
money. Now, since | am so good look 


} 


ing,’ with an odd, half-sheepish, half 
rallying smile, “and since you like no 
body better—” 

“You know I was only humoring your 
grandchildren!” indignantly. 

‘They are going to be your grand 
children,” he declared presumptuously. 
“And Flora, poor cross Flora,” he 
laughed out, “will be your daughter. 
Does the prospect alarm you?” 

“It doesn’t alarm me, because it isn’t 
1 prospect,” icily. 

“No, it isn’t prospective. It is imme- 
diate. I tell you, it can be done to-mor 
row. Listen, darling,’ when she would 
have broken in, “you know you like me. 
You know you can trust yourself to me 


He—that other man, I understand i: 
thirty, but,” his arm crept around her 
“do you suppose he can love you as | 
do?” 

Patty sat stiffly, half-embraced. 

“You never said that | 
whispered with her head turned away 

“That I love you? Why, I kept say 
ing it all yesterday afternoon—befor 
an attentive audience! 

“No. You asked me if I liked your 
house. And if I would make it a 
home—”’ 

“Little goose!” 


She was held close to him now and 


vefore,” shi 


her face covered with kisses. “And you 
were Mean enough not to let me know’ 

“IT didn’t know myself—then.”’ 

“Tear up that letter to Purdy.” 

He pointed to the envelope in her 
hand. 

She turned it meditatively 

“TI don’t have to. I wrote it last night 
to say that I had dee ided | could not 
be his wife.” 
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TANDING upon the little square 

front porch of the adobe ranch-house, 
the girl watched her father as, shaggy, 
large-shouldered, 
trudging from the fence where he 
loosely tethered his saddled horse. Her 
color was still high. She was a pretty 
girl—slim, straight from much _ horse- 


back riding, with black hair and slatev 


P 7 | 
powertul, he came 
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eyes, full red lips, and the splendid 
glowing complexion of the Western con- 
stant sun and thin air. 

The grizzled old man passed her by, 
to enter the house. Presently, having 
stumped about within, he emerged. 


“T mean it,” he paused beside her to 
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say. ‘“Never any good come of such mar 
ryin’, an’ never will. If you’re bound to 
marry, take Tom—he’s a man, an’ | 
sha’n’t say a word ag’in’ it. But this whip 
persnapper! What do you know about 
him, anyhow? ’D ruther you’d marry 
a Mexican than a lunger; an’ he’s goin’ 
back to the states. You don’t want to 
live in the states, pettie ce 

“The states” was to “Old Bill” Dia- 
mond the living, poignant term as of 
yore—spoken by pioneers sometimes with 
wistfulness, sometimes with disdain. 
With old Bill it was entirely the latter. 
And he took not into consideration the 


fact that “the states’ now lay west as 























well as east, embracing 
alike New York and Cali- 
fornia. Time had _ out- 
grown old Bill, while he 
clung stubbornly to the 
past. 

“T haven’t married him 
yet, have 1?” retorted the 
girl, pertly. 

“Well, you're letting 
him be sweet on yuh. 
You’re doin’ a whole lot 
of foolin’ with him. You’d 
better quit +.” 

“He’s going to-day, or 
to-morrow,” defended the 
girl. 

“He can’t go too soon. 
He come uninvited. We 
don’t keep no_ hospital 
here.” 

“But he’s worked for 
his board, hasn’t he?” she 
rebuked. 

“Humph!” He snorted 
through his bushy gray 
beard. ‘‘Fed the chickens 
some, mebbe.”’ 

He hesitated, frowning 


off toward the range, 
which rose bluish and 


wonderful, enwrapped in 
the dreamy New Mexican 
atmosphere, on the north. 
From beneath his over- 
hanging brows he shot a 
sharp side-glance at the 
girl. His leathery, hairy, 
wrinkled face softened. 

“T’ve alluz been good to 
hain’t I?” 

“Yes, daddy.” 

He shuffled awkwardly, in his rusty 
boots. 

‘Jes’ as if you'd really been born to 
me. Well then, you listen to what I say. 
I’ve lived longer ’n you have, an’ I’ve 
had to know a man when I see one, an’ 
this lunger feller aint a man for you. 
If you want a man, take Tom. Sh’ 
think, ’”’ he muttered, over his 


you, honey, 


tho’, 
shoulder, half querulously, as, his one 
spur jingling, he tramped on, down the 
steps and across to his horse, “with me 
‘round you’d have enough man to suit 
ye for a while.” 
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He perched himself upon the kitchen-table 


He lifted the bridle-reins from the 
post, slapped the horse to make him 
stand aside, and clambered heavily into 
the saddle. At seventy years, fifty of 
them being a rugged half-century of the 
plains-and-mountains West, old Bill was 
not the springy horseman that once he 
might have been; but finally in the sad- 
dle he could stick with the best. 

“T may be over to the Mathewses 
when you come back,” called the girl, 
as by a sudden impulse. 

“All right. Good-by,” he responded 
gruffly, without looking, as he pricked 
with his spur and moved off up the 
road. 

“Good-by, daddy.” 
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She followed him with her eyes, as he 
trotted away, bound for town. Her lips 
relaxed tenderly. She was proud of her 
father—father in blood as in 
seemed to her; proud of him for t 
was, who had freighted 
Trail, who had cam 

with Kit Carson, had 
the Apache, the Ute, and the 
having made 


spirit he 
he 
veteran that he 
over the Santa Fé 
paigned who 
fought 
Navajo; and 
history, now had settled down, of the last 
of the old régime, upon the little ranch 

all of this world’s goods that remained 
to him after more than fifty years of 
frontier life, but 
cause it at least smacked of the free and 
the open. 

And she was as fond of him 
was proud; fond of him for that very 
cantankerousness which had rendered 
him almost notorious. Beneath the 
tankerousness beat a 


kind heart. 
knew it; so did everybody who took 


SOT 


who, 


valuable to him be 


as she 


can 


She 


pains to find out. He was pronounced 


by the scientific man who had _ stayed 
with them over night to be like one of 
those curious stones which, rough out 
side, in its center contains some drops 
of sweet water. But he reminded ser 
of an old buffalo—like the surly, rumb 
ling bull she had seen stalking across 
the zoo in the Denver park. 

Not all these thoughts passed throug! 
there was only the 
consciousness thoughts, by 
reiteration, had left. She caught the note 
of a limpid whistle, from beyond the 
sheds; and with a flush afresh deepening 
in her cheeks she quickly turned and 


the girl’s head, now; 


which such 


went within. 

The whistle drew 
man, stocky, bareheaded, in ragged blue 
overalls and outing shirt, rounded the 
corner of the rude shack of adobe and 
poles and thatch which served in case 
of stress as shelter for vehicles and 
stock alike, and vaulting the equally 
rude fence partitioning off the premises 
there, approached the house. He was 
whistling ‘‘Dearie’”—a tune yet alien to 
rural New Mexico—and the fact that 
he was bare-headed implied that he, too, 
was an alien. It also suggested some- 
thing else: the trait of the health-seeker 
And while the rough shaven, full coun- 
tenance tanned and ruddy and 


nearer. A young 


was 
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wholesome, his rather flat chest and his 
very exuberance of color bore out that 
trait. The features were genial; only 
the black eyes, too bold, moreover, were 
set too close together. 

“Coo-ee?” he signaled, inquiringly, 
at the porch steps 

He entered. 

Che girl was in the kitchen, ostenta 
tiously delving into the cupboard. Sh« 
did not look. 

“Hello!” he said, quizzically, stand- 
ing in the doorway through from the 
living-room. 

“Hello!” she answered 

The vivid tint of her cheeks height 
ened and spread, until beneath the ten 
drils clustered roguishly upon the nape 
of her slim neck the skin was crimson. 

“Want any help?” he asked. 

He stood close beside her. Her hands 
trembled as she smoothed the paper that 
she was laying upon a shelf. 

“No, thank you,” she replied, evenly 

His arm slipped about her waist, and 
tightened. 

“Aren't mad, are you?” 
jocularly. 

His manner had a familiarity beyond 
the mere freedom of the action. 

She did not the arm. Instead, 
while with the one hand she continued 
her pretense of arranging the shelf, with 
the other she sought and found his hand 
at her belt. Her clasp was honest and 
boyish. She was taller than he. 

With a final pressure he released her. 
and perched himself negligently upon 
the edge of the kitchen-table. 

“Bill gone?” He referred to her 
father. 

“Yes. He went to town, you know.” 
She did not resent his flippancy. 

“Suppose he’ll chew the rag_ with 
Souers at the store, till night; fighting 
New Mex’s ‘battles o’er.’ Tom’s 
too, hasn’t he 2?” 

“He rode clear to the other side of 
the mesa, to hunt for old Boss. You 
know he was speaking of it at breakfast 
Boss must have a calf over there some 
where.” 

“Well, hope he finds her, and she 
hooks him into the middle of next 
week,” remarked the young man, ami- 
ably. “Come here. girlie.”’ 


he suggested, 


resist 


gone, 
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She obediently shut the cupboard, and 
roing to him stood before him. He took 
oth her hands, and drew her nearer. 

‘Do you love me?” he queried, baldly. 
She flushed. 

“You mustn’t ask such things,” 
iltered. 

“Then kiss me,” he ordered. 

She him her lips, shyly, yet 
rankly, kissing him back. 

“Wow!” he said. “That’s the girl! 
again, And you're 
oming with me, aren’t you?” 

“I—don’t-—know.” 

She looked aside, flaming, palpitant, 
lesirous but uncertain; struggling pite- 
usly with her judgment. 

“What!” he reproached. “But you 
said you would. And I’m this 
afternoon.” 

Startled, 
upon him. 

“This afternoon? I thought—to-mor- 
row.” She stammered, appealingly. 

“This afternoon, sure thing. Right 
iway.”’ He swung her hands with his— 
parting them and bringing them to 
gether. “I might as well. I’m sick of 
the whole blooming country—except 
you. I want to get back to little old 
Pittsburgh, and see a real live town 
igain. I want to smel] it, savvy? I want 
to be where there’s something doing. 
Lord! No more ‘Wild West’ for ‘this 
boy. He’d have hung his cast-off overalls 
on the fence long ago if it hadn’t been 
for you.” 

“But I can’t go so soon,” she gasped, 
feebly. 

“Why not? Now’s our chance. Old 
man gone; Tom the Piper’s Son gone; 
we'll be gone. See? What’s to hinder, 
girlie?” His tone grew injured. 

“But—I hadn’t thought—just yet,” 
she faltered. 

“Why not ‘just yet?? We'll never have 
a better chance.” 

He gently struck her hands, still in 
his, together, and lifting them kissed 
them. 

“Ts it Tom?” he demanded, jealously. 

“Tom!” She bridled. “But daddy—” 

“Aw, we'll send ‘daddy’ back a pound 
of tobacco. That will comfort him.” 

“T did tell him I might go over to 
the Matthews ranch,” murmured, 


she 


gave 


(nce now—there. 


going 


wide-eyed she looked full 


she 
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doubtfully, the inconsistency of her a 
confession. 

“Good enough! 
there, then.” 

“T could leave a note, too—I 
stay there all night, you know?” 

The rising inflection invited further 
persuasion. 

“Don't 
girlie?” 

With face half 
swing her hands. 

“Kind of.” 

“Only ‘kind of,’ 
anyway.” 

He dropped her hands, significantly, 
even petulantly. 

“But daddy—he’ll 
appealed. 

“Didn’t I tell you we’d send old Bill 
a sack of tobacco? That’s enough for 
him. I think it’s a shame for him to 
keep a girl like you here at the ragged 
edge of. nowhere! You don’t want to be 
a rancher’s wife! First thing you know 
you'll be marrying a Mexican and set- 
tling down to a ’dobe shack and beans 
and goats’ milk and—a family. Would- 


He'll think you’re 


often 


you want to come with me, 


averted she let him 


eh? Well, I’m going 


miss me,” she 


n’t you like to see a city?” 

“I’ve been in Denver,” she defended, 
again doubtfully. 

“Once! And what’s Denver! Why, an 


hour in New York is worth a whole 
year of Denver! Once you get in ‘the 
states,’ as old Bill calls it, you’ll wonder 
why New Mexico ever exists. Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, New York, Bos- 
ton—that’s where white people live, 
girlie! We’ll see ’em all, too.” 

“Will we?” she faltered, gazing upon 
him, wavering between smile and tear. 
She was so helpless before him. 

“You bet! That will be better than 
sage-brush and sand and horned toads 
and ‘no savvy.’ We’ll have the time of 
your life. And you can write old Bill 
all about it, and he can sit here in his 
wigwam and smoke his pipe and read 
your reports from ‘the states.’ ” 

“And I can come and see him?” 

““Y-yes—but you can come alone. Bill 
and I don’t jibe.” 

“You will, tho’, when I’m married to 
you. Daddy’s very generous,” 
serted, proudly. 

“Liable to have us arrested for ‘hoss’ 


she as- 
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ealing, just the same, if he catches 

[he sneer in his tone stung her—but 

their own defense rather than to her 
ather’s. She answered indignantly. 

“But they’re my horses. I raised Bon 
y and Tom gave me Flip.” 

“And you gave Tom the bounce, eh?” 

- indulged. 

He abruptly arose and kissed her. 

‘“What’ll we do? Make over the hills 
or the railroad at Pinon?” 

He suddenly was relying upon her, 
hus shifting the responsibility. 

“Do you know the trail ?” 

“T think so,” she said. 

‘“Humph!” 

He checked the disparaging comment 
iow upon his lips. 

“Oh, well,” he proceeded, ‘we'll cut 
icross all right; and by the time old 
Bill and Tom-tom are looking south 
we'll be on the other side of north and 
ieading for Denver. Just watch me shed 
these overalls first, tho’. I'll] leave them 
for old Bill to supply the next sucker 
with who comes into this blooming hole.” 

The concluding remark was un- 
gracious in the extreme. The girl com- 
pressed her lips, and said nothing. It 
seemed to her that she ought to make 
illowances. 


When he had left she moved aimlessly 
through the rooms. She was not to take 
much. Ale would buy her everything, 
later. But there were a few little trinkets 
of a personal nature, and a few little 
feminine necessities. "T'was to be an all 
night trip across the range, by the an- 
ient Indian trail, abandoned many years, 
over which the Utes and the Arapahoes 
were wont to ascend upon the Pueblos. 

She scribbled a note, and laid it upon 
the kitchen-table. 


Going to ride a ways with Mr. 
Jubelson. Will stay at Matthews may- 
be over night. 


But she wrote another note, which she 
pinned inside the sleeve of her father’s 


flannel night-gown. 


It’s all right about me. Don’t you 
and Tom worry. 


And she pressed her cheek for an 
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instant against the hanging folds of the 
grotesque red robe. 

““Coo-ee ?” 

The call sounded. 

“All saddled!’ announced the young 
man, entering. “Ready? Come ahead. 
Got much?” 

He had discarded his overalls ; 
he wore a slouched drab felt hat, leather 
banded, a canteen slung over his shoul- 
der, and a six-shooter belted about his 
waist. 

“Just what’s in this roll. I'll put it 
inside my slicker, behind the saddle. And 
here’s some sandwiches.”’ 

“Good,” he commended. “I’ve got 
what I have on, and the pair of blank- 
kets. That’s all I want out of this blasted 
country.” 

“Except me?” she hinted, a certain 
wistfulness in her voice. 

“Sure; except you, girlie,’ he corrob- 
orated, readily. “Come on,” he re- 
peated. “Let’s get a move on us.” 

Their course led by a cow-trail diag- 
onally through the sage, pointing for 
the mountains. The horses naturally fell 
into single file: the girl before, erect, 
cross-saddle, taking the canter easily; 
the young man less erect, less easy, now 
and then scowling as his mount, step- 
ping short to avoid a root, jolted him. 
More and more would he have impressed 
the unbiased observer as self-centered, 
irritable, intolerant of the disagreeable, 
domineering—one who had been spoilt 
by his malady. 

The brush was threaded by innumer- 
able tracks of winding, browsing sheep. 
From afar floated the tinkle of a bell- 
wether. 

“If we meet anybody, they wont 
know,” asserted the young man, bluffly. 
“Who’s that ahead—the herder ?” 

“It’s Manuel Gonzales. He’s 
owner, too.” 

“Oh, heck!’ muttered the young man. 

Manuel, plodding amidst the sage, 
at one side, looked as they passed. 

“Bueno, Manuel,” called the 
cheerily. 

He flashed his white teeth. 

“Bueno, bueno, senorita,” he replied. 

“Adiés, Manuel. Vamés, por—fun!” 
called the young man. 

Manuel nodded. 


now 


part 


girl 
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“Was that right ? It’s all the Mex. | 
know,” asked the young man of the 
girl, as they ambled on. “And [ll forget 
that as soon as | can,” he added, con 
temptuously. 

“Manuel is a nice Mexican,” she an 
swered, indirectly. ““He is so proud of 
his sheep, too.” 

“Do you think he caught on—to any 
thing ?”’ questioned her companion, with 
insistent fear. 

“Why, no. Anyway, he’s taking his 
sheep over to the Osier, now. He wont 
be near the ranch, by night. He may not 
be near for a week.” 

‘I hey trotted along. 

“Let’s go slow for a minute,” spoke 
the young man, grunting in complaint. 
“This horse has a beastly hard trot.” 

The girl drew rein. 

“Flip is supposed to have a very easy 
trot.”’ she corrected, mildly. 

She turned out of the trail, and halt 
ing, faced backward in the saddle. The 
color in her cheeks was rich from the 
exercise. Her eves of limpid, deep gray 
roved gradually, with quickly increasing 
moisture, over the landscape behind. 

“What’s the matter?’ he asked 
sharply. 

“T want to look.” 

Restively he began to adjust the roll 
of blankets at the cantle of his saddle. 

[hey were upon a little rise. The sun 
was in the third quarter, and bright, 
burning, was casting the shadows east 
ward. Five miles distant lay the ranch. 
The girl’s eyes, fastened upon it, grew 
misty. She seemed oblivious of her com- 
panion. The adobe house, the fences, the 
outbuildings, the green garden-patch 
which she had planted and attended, the 
vellow road—almost the chickens and 
the flowers, showed clean cut in the 
crystal air, their minor imperfections 
slurred. Nobody was moving along the 
road ; nobody was apparent in the whole 
world. Even Manuel had_ vanished. 
"Twas the hour betwixt and between; 
too early for evening homegoings; too 
late for town-goings; over the sun 
drenched New Mexican land stretched 
the flawless New Mexican sky, spotted 
by not so much as a circling hawk. The 
world might have been waiting to be 
populated ; and all was fair. 


“Come on. Not homesick already, ar 
you?” prompted the man, irritably. 

“N-no,” she responded. “Il was look 
ing at the ranch.” 

‘It’s all there, I guess,” he said. 
didn’t take any more of it than I ha 
o.” 

“T’ll come back to it—sometimes 
wont I?” she quavered. 

“You wont want to, when you've see! 
anything else,” he sneered. 

“T will! Oh, I will!” she returned 
breathlessly. “New Mexico is home. | 
love it. I—’’ She paused, and laughed 
with a little catch in her voice. “1 lov 
even the tarantulas.”’ 

““And the rattlesnakes and the centi 
pedes, I suppose. I don’t. It’s the last 
place on earth. So is all the West, thank 
you.” 

He kicked his horse in the ribs. ““Com 
on,’ he reiterated 

“If old Bill gets home sober he’s 
liable to give us the chase of our lives 

“You never saw my father drunk 
and you never /eard of him being drunk, 
either!” she retorted, suddenly flushing 

“All right. I apologize.” 

“He’s the best daddy that ever was!” 

“Sure—if he was your daddy. Never 
met a choicer gent. He ought to be in 
‘the states’-—on exhibition.” 


hey had lost the trail. It had grown 
fainter and fainter, for, as said, it was 
very old and long unused save by an 
occasional moccasined Pueblo; so that 
finally, evidently having followed a false 
lead, they had diverged beyond remedy. 
But somewhere lay the pass; and _ in 
hope of finding a valley that by means 
of a friendly guiding stream should bring 
them to it, they were following around 
the flank of the mountain. Little swale 
succeeded little swale, but they never 
came out. 

The flank was rough, with pinon, 
scrub-oak, and cedar, and with great 
granite ledges up-jutting. For all: the 
losing of the trail, the roughness of the 
way, even the choice of route north in 
stead of south, the man blamed the girl. 

Afoot, the bridle-reins in his hand, 
panting he stopped short, and crossly 
called to her, ahead: 

“T’m all in. Let’s camp. What’s the 























use of knocking around in this way!” 

“Can’t you come on up here,” she 
answered. “It’s a better place, I think.” 

Grumbling, dragging his horse he 
climbed the few rods necessary. 

“Coo-ee!”’ she directed. 

He joined her, where by a ledge she 
apart from the exercise, 
clear crimson, a_ gauntleted 
hand upon the neck of Bonny. 

“IT can’t find any water,” said, 
“but this is a good spot to camp. The 
rock will keep the wind off, and we can 
build a fire against it.”’ 

He grunted, and threw himself upon 
the turf, soft with the dried cedar sprin 
kled from the trees about. 

“Let’s eat,” he proposed. 

“Before unsaddling ?” 

She had the Westerner’s 
mindfulness of the horse that 
him. 

“Unsaddle, your grandmother!’ he 


stood, 


lips 


cheeks a 


she 


intuitive 
carries 
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scoffed. “I’m sure hungry—” And _ his 
added: ‘‘Whether you are or not” was 
emphasis superfluous. 

“Well,” submitted. “Poor Bon- 
ny!’ and she patted her horse’s neck. 
She looped the bridle-reins over a shrub. 
“They'll stand,” she said, “but they 
ought to be unsaddled.”’ She untied the 
slicker from her cantle, and extracted 
therefrom the package of lunch. “Poor 
daddy, too!’ she continued. “I expect 
he’s getting his own supper, now ; unless 
Tom’s back.” 

“T expect he is, or else eating it with 
his knife,’ vouchsafed her companion, 
dryly. “Pah!” He greedily tilted his 
canteen. ‘Want a drink?” he asked, ex- 
tending it. 

“No, thank you. Not now.” 

She spoke evenly, but a spot of burn- 
ing scarlet centered each cheek. 

“Better; it may be all gone 
time,”’ he advised. 
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Nevertheless, screwing on the cap, he 
said the canteen upon the ground beside 
him. 

Chey ate their supper. The sun sank, 
and the last tenuous shadows of the 
slope about them faded and merged with 
the brief twilight. 

“Now we'll unsaddle,” suggested the 
girl, sprightly, springing up. “Bonny 
and Flip will have to go hungry and 
thirsty. Of course, there’s some grass. 
We must picket them to a tree, and not 
very long, either, or they'll get all tan 
gled.” 

With a groan of distaste the man 
slowly stood. He irritably jerked at his 
saddle-girths. 

“But, you know. we exper ted to spend 
one night out,”’ she reproved. 

“We didn’t expect to lose the trail,” 
he snapped ; and, continuing: “I'll never 
trust to a girl again, that’s sure. We 
might have gone south to Santa Fé, 
easier; -and we'd have been better off 
even if we were caught.” 

(he horses were unsaddled and pick- 
eted short. The two army blankets were 
taken from the man’s saddle. 

“Did you bring matches?” he de- 
manded, sharply. 

“Why—no. Didn’t you?” 

“Certainly not, I left that to you. 
You were preparing the lunch. This is 
a pretty note, I must say!” 

“Oh, Arthur!” she deplored. “And 
haven't you any—not one?” She rallied. 
“But it wont be very cold. The rock is 
warm—from the sun. And we have my 
slicker, and your blankets.” 

“It may not hurt you to take cold, 
but it’s a rather serious matter with me,” 
he growled. 

They sat silent a minute. The dusk 
rapidly deepened. A coyote yapped in 
the distance. 

“Br-r-r!”’ shuddered the man. “All 
we can do is to turn in, then, I sup- 
pose. , 

“I’m so sorry I forgot, dear,’”’ pleaded 
the girl, timidly reaching and slipping 
a hand into his. 

The mystery of night and the vast 
open; the sense of a being, and that a 
woman, defenseless against she knew not 
what, and dependent upon only another 
being, enfolded her, vaguely stirred her. 


Down on the plain it must be darker, 
she knew. Her father would be going t 
bed. Perhaps he was finding the note in 
side his sleeve. Perhaps he and Tom 
were talking about it. 

“Please, Arthur,” she pleaded. 

His hand consented to close over hers. 

“Oh, it was both our faults, I reckon,” 
he conceded, grudgingly. ‘How shall we 
divide—you take the blankets and I the 
slicker, or what?” 

“You take the blankets,” she insisted, 
“and I’ll wear the slicker. It’s really 
fine and warm, you know ; and I can use 
the saddle-blankets, too, if 1 need them.”’ 

The coyotes barked, the horses sighed, 
the wind soughed through the cedars, 
the air waxed frosty. Half-sitting against 
the granite, invested with the yellow 
slicker, over her shoulders the saddle 
blankets, the girl fitfully dozed, to 
awaken shivering. Rolled in the two 
army blankets the young man snored. 

With the morning he arose grumbling, 
stiff, red-eyed; but the freshness of the 
dawn seemed to enter into her. They ate 
a scanty breakfast, and saddled. 

“Let’s try it this direction,” the girl 
suggested. “I think we must be over 
too far.” 

And she turned to the right, taking 
the lead as ever. 

Sometimes they could ride; sometimes 
they must walk. The granite outcrops 
were thick—up-rising around like the 
stone buttresses of ruined buildings de- 
stroyed by fire or shaken to fragments 
by an earthquake. The shattered founda- 
tions, and the masses of fallen walls 
formed innumerable blind pockets, of 
which entrance and egress were one, and 
out of which it was constantly obliga- 
tory to retreat. The route became a 
checkerboard, light squares of progress 
off-set by dark squares of repulse. Among 
the scattered débris the horses stumbled 
and slipped. Here and there grew trees 
—now chiefly cedars and spruce; tough 
bushes, such as the thimbleberry and the 
mountain sumac, sprang from footholds 
on the granite itself ; grasses and flowers 
were abundant; the air was warm and 
pungent: but save for the few birds, the 
striped gophers, and the whistling red 
marmots, the region impressed as a coun- 
try uninhabited, even undiscovered. 




















“We'd better leave the horses, while 
we go on without them and see if we 
can’t get up on a high point where 
there'll be a view,” proffered the girl. 
“It doesn’t seem as if anybody ever 
could have been here before—does it! 
I’ve never heard about it, even from the 
Indians. But we’ve got to find a way 
out. I’m sure we must be pretty near to 
the Osier.” 

“Or the Pacific Ocean, or New York, 
or the North Pole,’’ commented the man, 
sarcastically. 

He toiled after her, as she gallantly 
fought the impeded incline. Amidst ‘the 
prodigious clutter of granite they were 
but pigmys. Nature in her primeval 
haunts is so prodigal, so vast. 

They were confronted by a wall in- 
tersecting their path; through it opened 
a narrow passage, like a crack, partially 
screened by bushes growing from the 
ground and from interstices of the rock. 
The girl fearlessly slipped in. With sud- 
den impulse she halted, and looked back. 

‘Coming ?” she asked. 

“As fast as I can,” he grumbled. 

She waited. 

“T can’ beat you climbing, can’t 1!” 
she bantered, lightly. 

“Oh, you’re a wonder—especially at 
keeping a trail,” he derided. 

‘I’m sure you’re very cross,” 
tured. ‘Do you wish we’d never come? 
Why not pretend we’re having fun? 
We’re exploring.” 

“Bosh!” he rebuffed. 

Her lower lip quivered. She was so 
tired, and he was so cruel. All the bur 
den was upon her. But even now, had 
he only put his arm about her for an in- 
stant, and called her.‘‘Girlie,” as he did 
when he had wheedled her, she would 
have forgiven, almost have forgotten. 
First she might have cried—in his arm. 
Oh, how she wished that she might cry! 
—and thereafter she would have smiled 
with heart in her smile. She was so help- 


she ven- 


less ; so far from daddy. 
She stifled her little sob; and with 
him now close behind her she con- 


tinued on through the aisle. Their arms 
brushed the rock at either side, beneath 
their feet was thick, dark green kinni- 
kinnick, the berries just ripening to red. 
They debouched. 
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“Arthur!” she gasped, stopping 
abruptly, in the very orifice. She felt 
behind her with her hand, to grasp his. 
But she did not recoil. She held the fore. 

The space to which they had pene- 
trated was flat, grassy, edged by bushes 
and engirded by the sheer granite walls: 
a space that might once have formed a 
basement room of the great office-build- 
ing or apartment-house signified by the 
ruins. But that which startled was the 
huge, amorphous, ragged bulk which, 
staggering from a prone posture, with 
lowered, stupid head, fronted them. 

“What is it?” 

The man peered, with staring black 
eyes and face paling, over her shoulder. 

“A bear—isn’t it?” 

She barred with warning arm. They 
stepped back a space. 

“Oh, Arthur! It’s a buffalo!” 

She spoke with awe; the words were 
a murmur of wonder, not of affright. 

Amidst the brush of the little park’s 
farther sounded a rustle, and a 
coyote, alarmed by their conversation, 
sneaked from some vantage point and 
vanished through a crevice. 

“A buffalo— your grandmother!” he 
scoffed, rudely, with his favorite re 
buking expression. “The buffalo were all 
killed off long ago. It can’t get at us— 
can it?” The color returned to his face. 
“Anyway, look out.” 

She heard the creak of holster as he 
fumbled at his revolver. 

“And it’s blind! See? It’s blind. It zs 
blind, Arthur! Poor thing. Don’t shoot.” 

She tossed a chip of granite, and at 
the fall of it upon the sod at one side 
of him the animal turned a vague, un- 
easy, sightless gaze. He snorted. The 
coyote had made but a short circuit, and 
now from a niche in the top of the high 
wall beyond was watching, curiously, 
with pricked ear and greedy chops. 

“That’s right,” said the man. “Blind 
as a bat.” 

The eyes of the great beast were filmy 
and set. He continued to front them. 
The horns of his low held head were 
rough and battered; the long matted 
hair hung in tatters from the immense 
shoulders, and over the forehead; the 
legs, widely straddled, were scarred with 
old wounds and with from the 


side 


new ; 











lean rump the stubby tail twitched lax 


fire of feeble defiance did not 
suffice to stiffen it. As he stood there, 
with hoarse breathing and occasional 
essay at stubborn pawing: sturdy, heavy, 
unyielding, old, scarred and_ grizzled 
and shaggy, he struck the girl with in 
finite pity. She thought of her father. 
“He must be old.” 
The man twirled the cvlinder of his 
revolver. He cocked the 
“Let me past,” he 
stones at one side, and 
on the other and give 
“No!” she exclaimed, 
“No! Don’t you dare! 
helpless, and alone; aid 


—the 


Ter: very 
weapon. 
said. “You 
Ill sneak around 
it to him.” 
vehemently 
ld, and 
last. 


toss 


He’s sO O 


he’s the 





watcned her 


Oh, Arthur; he reminds me of daddy. 
Doesn't he you?” 

“Two of a kind,"I admit,” he replied 
contemptuously. ‘We'll take his head 
with us, and have it hung up as a family 
portrait—your family. Are you going to 
let me past ai 

“No!” she cried, opposing him with 
all the strength of her young body. “No, 
no! He’s of the last of the old West 
Don’t let’s annoy him. Let him live in 
peace. All but he are gone ; he’s deserted 
—everything that loved him has deserted 
him- 

“As you deserted old Bill,” he sug 
gested. 

“But I’m going back to him,” she de- 
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lared passionately. “I am, I didn’t mean 
to desert him. I didn’t know what I was 
loing. 1 was cruel.” 

“Then I’ll shoot from here,” he threat- 
‘ned. “He can’t get at us. Watch out—” 

“No!” she Her voice sud- 
lenly took on a new note. ‘‘Look,”’ she 
ittered, sadly. “He cannot stand 
Oh, Arthur—he’s dying!” 


insisted. 


he’s 
too feeble. 

“(good move.” 

She did not reply to the cool comment. 
Ihe buffalo’s straddled legs had slowly 
spread farther; as slowly, they doubled 
under him; with a snort and a final at 
tempt to paw, he sank upon them. He 
rolled upon his side and lay panting. His 
flanks heaved convulsively. His labored 
exhalations blew from before his nostrils 
the twigs and dried blades. 

“Poor thing,’ she murmured, com 
passionately. 

A last deep breath the outstretched 
legs stiffened, quivered, and were still. 
From his station upon the granite ram- 
part the coyote whimpered eagerly. 

“Perhaps you'll let me past, now,” 
said the man. 


She did not respond. She left the pas 
sage, and walked to the dead bull. 

“Yes, he must have been very old,’ 
she mused. 


ventured to touch a horn. She 
fingered it gently. 

“Nobody could have known that he 
was in here. Daddy says the last plains 
buffalo was killed in ’92, by an Indian. 
Perhaps this one was a calf, from some 
mother who was driven up here. He has 
been in here a long time. See, how close 
everything is eaten. And he is so thin. 
He was starving.” 

“Saved me a cartridge.” The man 
kicked the gaunt back. ‘Wish I had a 
good knife. I’d skin him.” 

She faced him indignantly. 

“Ves, you would,” she agreed. “To 
take advantage of a defenseless old buf 
falo, the last that lives, and shoot him, 
and then skin him. It’s just like you. 
Oh, I hate you! You are so selfish. You 
have no thought for anything outside 
of yourself. Nothing appeals to you, be 
yond that. You have no sentiment, no 
mercy; you would have tortured this 
blind bull; you would have taken 


She 


old 
me from daddy; you are always sneer- 
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ing at the West. There’s nothing that 
you respect—nothing that’s venerable or 
helpless or—or different. I could never 
be happy with you; never, never. As soon 
as I find some way out I’m going back, 
and you can go on. We don’t want you 
in the West. We have tried to be good 
to you—we’ve been too good to you. 
I’m glad you can’t skin this buffalo, and 
take him as a trophy. Perhaps you'd like 
to take me along as a trophy. I’m glad 
he didn’t die tormented by an outsider. 
My daddy never would have harmed 
him. ‘Tom wouldn’t have harmed him. 
Only an Indian, or a Mexican, or some- 
body like you, from your ignorant, nar- 
row East, would have harmed him. We 
don’t grow mean, out here. I’m going 
back to my daddy; he needs me; he 
sha’n’t die deserted. I love him; he’s a 
man—no matter if he does use bad gram- 
mar and eat with his knife, and cling to 
his pipe and tobacco. He’s a part of the 
West—and so was this buffalo. Dear 
old daddy. But you can’t understand ; 
you aren’t big enough. Now you can go 
where you please—but I hate you.” 

She knelt and smoothed the tangled 
hair of the great prostrate head. Then 
she abruptly arose, and marched straight 
across the little park. The man sulkily 
followed. 

Behind the screen of bushes opposite 
was another crack opening into a second, 
similar park. The buffalo’s hoofs had 
beaten a path through. From this sec- 
ond park was again an exit—once of 
sufficient width but now blocked by a 
fallen mass from the walls above. ‘Thus 
the buffalo had been corralled. The end 
was gradual, but inevitable. 

hey managed to squeeze by the ob- 
struction, and they emerged upon the 
brow of a long slope cumbered with 
boulders. Far below was the silvery 
thread of a stream—issuing from lush 
natural meadow-lands on the right, pass- 
ing through a cafon, and flowing among 
green bottoms and sage, on the left. 

They gazed. 

“The Osier,” said the girl. “I know 
where we are. This must be Apache 
Canon. Manuel’s sheep will be over 
there. You can find him and he'll tell 
you how to get where you want to go. 
I can reach the ranch by myself.” 
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“So you're going back to ‘daddy,’ are 
you?” sneered the man, “That mangy old 
buffalo bull made you homesick, eh?” 

“I’m glad,” she remarked, simply. “I 
might have known.” 

She unhesitatingly turned, and hur- 
ried faster and ever faster. He followed, 
as before. A little detour brought them 
to the horses. 

“(ood by,” she said. ‘‘You can’t take 
your horse through where the buffalo is. 
You'll find Manuel below, back a short 
distance, or some other herders. They 
all can understand English, enough. You 
can send us the horse, by somebody ; 
don’t forget that.” 

She rode off at a tangent. He scowl] 
ingly proceeded, alone. 

It was only noon when the girl, slack 
ening the headlong gallop, rode through 
the open gate and into the ranch-yard. 
Her father had appeared on the porch, at 
the sound of hoofs, and was standing, 
bareheaded and in shirt-sleeves, looking. 
It seemed to her anxious eyes that he 
was more stooped than usual ; that a bur- 
den of disconsolation was bowing him. 
But at sight of her, coming, he waved his 
hand with his accustomed bluff welcome. 
She slipped impetuously from her seat. 
She gave him no time for approaching 
to help her unsaddle. 

“Why, pettie!’’ he exclaimed, as she 
flung herself upon him. His strong, 
gingham-sheathed arms willingly en- 
closed her. ‘““Why, pettie! I was begin- 


nin’ to miss ye. Seems to me you stayed 
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quite a bit, didn’t you? We’ve had tl 
gate open for you all the mornin’.” 

“Oh, daddy, daddy!” she moaned. ‘ 
wasn’t there. I almost went away—wit 
him. But I couldn’t. I kept seeing you 

“You went with that—whippersna; 
per?” 

His voice was stern. 

She clung to him, overruling the stern 
ness. 

“But I couldn’t stand it, daddy. | 
left him. He’s—I don’t like him.” 

“He didn’t harm ye, pettie?” 

“No!” She looked up bravely. “He? 
Why, daddy!” 

“There, there, pettie,” he soothed, 
smoothing her shoulder tenderly. “Never 
mind. I know you’d learn—an’ as long 
as the lesson warn’t foo hard. If it was 
—why, I’d foller him and kill him lik 
a coyote!” 

“You needn't, 
needn't.” 

Her voice was earnest, her eyes did 
not flinch. He was satisfied. 

“All right, pettie. Then we wont say 
no more about it. But Tom’s just startin’ 
to fetch you over. He’s down in the cor 
ral now, ketchin’ a hoss.”’ 

“T’ll go and tell him that—I’m here,” 
she said, flushing. 

““Mebbe you'd better. He was missin’ 
you, too. He—you needn’t be afraid of 
him, pettie.”’ 

She flushed deeper. With a hearty hug 
she left, and ran blithely across the yard 
The old man watched her. 


daddy. Really, you 














Manuel! looked as they passed 

















































The “ Wolverines ’’ hailed Harvey vociferously 


The Call of the City 


BY PEARL WILKINS 


Author of ' 


By Decree of Peggy,”’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE S. DUBUIS 


As with blast of whistle and clang of 

bell the 12:30 north bound pulled 
into Excelsior, Harvey Stewart rose re- 
luctantly from his red plush chair, shook 
hands with the fat coffee-drummer who 
had entertained him for the past three 
hours with yarns “of the road,” gathered 
up two newspapers, a time-table and his 
suit-case, descended the little iron steps 
that were quickly let down, and was— 
“home again.” 

It was Sunday, and the group of a 
dozen unbarbered loungers whose habit 
it was to stroll over casually “to see the 
train come in” was appreciably swelled 
by crowds of “mule-punchers” from the 
neighboring ranches ; 
“lady friends” in buckboards and rubber 
tired buggies; girls in lawns and flow- 
ered dimities, their arms about each 
other; half-grown boys, and two dele- 
gations in white uniforms whose red 


young fellows and 


14} 


capital letters, sprawling proudly over 
chests, proclaimed them to be ‘“Tigers”’ 
and “Wolverines” respectively. 

They hailed Harvey vociferously : 

“Hello, Hello, Hello, Harve! 
Thought you’d eloped with yourself ! 
How many gold-bricks you got with you ? 
Time you was gettin’ home. Em’ly’s be- 
gun to chase ’round with Jim Day!” 

They slapped him resoundingly on the 
back, 

Harvey looked up quickly in the di- 
rection of the chocolate colored day- 
coach from which he had just alighted. 
The drummer was leaning out grinning. 

“What an awful town!” said a wom- 
an’s voice. 

Under the liberal coat of “talc” pow- 
der, which the metropolitan barber had 
applied that very morning, Harvey’s face 
reddened, his shoulders went up a notch 
and then dropped. He stood with his 
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in his hand, blinking a lit 

tle in the hot June sunshine 
He had changed. Even the 


( rowd saW that at 


boisterous, 
nking first 
The northbound had not brought 


unthi 
vlance. 
back 
eight 

“How are you, 
ind the inflections of his voice 
ferent—urbanized. 

\ y rl 
at; his manner of 
metropolitan? The very look out 
already a little 
crowds, 


Yes, 


the same boy it had carried away 
weeks ago 
bovs 2”” 


he said quietly, 


were d I 


lifted his 


unta 


bowed to him and he 
doing it was 
miliar 
of his eyes, impersonal, 
] 


novcecte irfeit 
suggested a surfeit ol 


weary, 
street-lights, shops, human faces. 
Harve had changed. 

\ pray bearded 
shoulders, prematurely stooped, and 
juent of hard 
the rancher, was worming his 


Har 


man, whose massive 


] 
inds eC lor 


knotted WOTK. 


ESDOKE 


way through the crowd. He was 
vev's rather He Was ll S shirt sleeves 
ind Wa hew ng a straw 

“Well, Harve he drawled, shaking 


Harve. 


Horse is tied to the hitch-rack in 
ront of Tracy's saloon. Better set your 
valise a dles in the buggy. We'll 
ave to wait a half-hour anyhow before 


e mail’s distributed. Had dinner?” 


ifter \ pavl er six d 
lin iain ™ 

I s’pose sl] \ 1 evi 
isked | 

Ihe i . S gers ug 

» wit them 

‘Goin’ to stav for the game this after 

n, Harve?” he inquired. “Say, you 
ought to have been here last Sunday. 
The Cat 1 bunch was down. Ho! Ho! 
we didn’t do a thing to *em! The score 
was e go} t to on n our favor. Britt Nel 
SOT the box. too 


‘IT was at a game when I was the 
tv.’ replied Harvey. ‘“‘Big leaguers, 
vou know. The grand-stand was abou 
is big as this whole town Talk about 
ill play You ought to s then 
’ = 


don’t know!” exclaimed the 
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“Thursday's Cow 
la little more practice an 


captain belligerently 
fy Sentinel sai 
‘d be playin’ league-ball! The S 
nel said that!” 
‘How 


] } 


many ads. you 
them?” insinuated Harvey. 
[hey crossed the street to a 
brick with a sham front. 
huge sign of abov 
the double eithe: 
side of 
riage-paint on the red brick background 
ran the legend: ‘Amateur Supplies 
Sporting Goods. Campers’ Outfits.” 


nar©rr 
building 


‘Postoflice’ swung 


screen-doors, and on 
her 1 nt ] +¢] ,} ] " 
them, painted with black Cal 


l 


“Comin’ in?” said the 
and pushed open the door. The pla 
was packed with pe ple waiting for t] 


ligers’ captai! 


mail. 
“Why, hello, Harve! 
You ’n’ you 
hay all up?” 
Harvey turn you, Evans? 
said he. “Hay? I don’t know anything 


ibout it. I’ve beet iwa\ for tw 


\int seen you fo1 


some time. ir Dad got vou 


months.” 


Old man Stewart appeared with tl 


bulky roll of the Sunday Screamer und 
his arm. Want to start home now 


Harve.””’ he demanded, “or goin’ to stay 
for the game 2?” 


His son shook his head. “We m 


: 
to seeing remarked as he untied 
| 
Horst 
. ‘ 
Old Stewart was vind o the 1 


“ spose so.’ he assented. “‘Jump in.” 
I 


Harvey pulled the light lap-robe well 


i 


Ip 
‘You ought t vi tires to th 

buggy set,” he grumbled as they cl: 

tered down a quiet he 


back street: “‘t 
rattle worse t] 1 milk-wagon.”’ 


Not a soul was 


painted white 


in sight. The houses 


were all rr whitewashed 
ind the grass in the vards was drving uy 


Boxes of ger and begonias ot 





back port nes 


d and dusty 


Now if that was in the citv. thev’d 


be blue-grass or white clover in thosé 
lawns, and awnings over the windows s 


they’d look pretty 


Old Stewart reached with his whip 














for a fly buzzing about the horse’s ear. 
“You seemed to liked it in the 
city, Harve,” he said meditatively. 
] 


“It’s the only pl 


have 
ace to live,’ declared 
his son. 


“Well, Harvey, how does it feel to be 

home again?” 

his time it was ‘““Ma’”’ Stewart who 
asked. She beamed at her son across the 
table through her gold-rimmed glasses 
as she pressed upon him cold sliced ham 
and layer-« ake and potato salad. 

Harvey was not hungry. 

“It feels—lonesome,” he said in reply. 
Did you ever hear the 
like? When I get home from the city I’m 
so beat out 


‘Lonesome! 


street-cars an’ 
trucks an’ delivery 
wagons I feel like stayin’ in bed for a 
week. I despise to stay cooped up in a 
room in some old hotel, and I never cav 
sleep for the noise.”’ 

‘It didn’t bother me 
Harvey. “I’m afraid, though, | 
sleep to-night for missing it.” 

He got up from the table, 
his clothes, and followed his father out 
to the barnyard. The hired man was 
milking the cows. 

“thd | 


heifer?’ inquired the 
h 


from dodgin’ 
automobiles an’ 


at all,” said 
can't 


changed 


about the roan 
elder 


tell you 
Stewart. 
Agnew’s 
wheatfield an’ nearly foundered herself 
to death. We had to send for Doc. 
ers. Your ma an’ me was up till twelve 
o'clock pourin’ stuff down her throat.” 

“\fa wrote me 


“She jumped the fence into 


Seav 


ibout it.” said Harvey 
listlessly. 
k, Harve, here comes the colt 
Growed some sin 
? Say, Jim Ag 
news got a dead match for him. If | 
don’t ask too much I was thinkin’ of 
buyin’ him as a mate for Rex here. What 
do you think about it?” 

Harvey had 
hayloft and was standing with his hands 


in his pockets, staring indifferently at 


“Took. 
Hi Rex, 
vou seen him, hasn’t |] 


Rex! 
e 
-h 


1 


jumped down trom the 


a little cloud-tinged sunset-pink that 
showed through the wide open barn 
—_ 
aoor! 


“Suit vourself,”’ said he. 
He left his father talking with the 
ind went back to the house 


hired man 
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“Ma’’ Stewart was clearing the table 
and singing to herself: ‘““There’s sun 
soul to-day!’ She looked 
Harvey slammed the 


shine in my 
up quickly as 
screen-door. 

***Phone in working order? I 
I'll ring up Em'ly.” 

“Ma” smiled knowingly. “I was won- 
derin’ if you’d forgot about Em’ly,” she 
said slyly. “She was over just the other 
day askin’ when you'd be home. I guess 
vou didn’t find any city girls that come 
up to her.” 

Harvey was ringing vigorously. The 
line was a local one, there was no “Cen- 
tral,’’ and everyone did his own ‘calling 
up.” 

Harvey, with the receiver to his ear 
and his hand on the mouth-piece, spoke 
irritably to his mother. 

“No wonder I can’t get ’em. There’s 
about a dozen receivers up. Get off the 
line you rubbernecks! What? Hello— 
Yes—Harve, Harvey Stewart— That 
you, Em’ly? Just’ got back to-day—lIt 
hasn’t long to me, I’d have 
stayed another month if I could—You 
bet! The time of my life—What? Oh, 
that’s just some goat butting in. Don’t 
pay any attention—Say, you going to be 


tuess 


seemed 


USY to-night? No2—AI]I right, I'll be 
over. Good-by.” 

‘There ought to be an up-to-date 
telephone company in here,” he com- 
plained as he “hung up.” “This business 
of having anybody and everybody chip- 
ping in whenever they feel like it is get- 
ting too thin.” 

He harnessed his black mare ‘Dolly 
Varden” to the best buggy, changed his 
clothes again. and whirled off down the 
dusty road. 

Emily was sitting on the porch in the 
gathering June dusk when he drove up. 
She had on a white dress. The red ramb 
ler roses that climb riotously over the 
porch were all in bloom. A breath of 

their spicy, musky sweet 
ness to Harvey as he sat in the 
by the 


wind wafted 
buggy 
fence. 
“Shall we go to church?” asked the 
girl as she tripped out the gate. 
“Anywhere else fo go?’’ countered 
Harvey with elaborate sarcasm. 


“here was moonlight when thev came 
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home—moonlight so brilliant that Ag- 
new’s tin-roofed barn a half-mile up the 
railroad-track showed plainly as at noon. 
The fields were silver. Dew steeped the 
grass and the half-closed poppies along 
the road. It was a night for love. 

Harvey pulled the horse to a walk and 
let down the top of the buggy. Che si- 
lence—a silence that yet had in it a hun- 
dred infinitesimal sounds, the chirping 
of crickets, the flutter of moths’ wings, 
was potential with the many things that 
might well be said. 


name was Lolita. The night before I 
left a bunch of us went down to Little 
Coney. You can put it down, we didn't 
go home till we’d done everything there 
was to do. We rode on the scenic-rail- 
way seventeen whirls. You couldn’t have 
a time like that, here.” 

Emily drew a long breath, “Is—is Lo- 
lita pretty?” she asked boldly. 

“What? I guess she is. All the fellows 
where she works are crazy about her. 
She promised to write to me.” 

“Did she? I be- 





Emily, drawing 
out two long pins 
with gorgeous glass 
heads, took off her 
hat. She half-raised 
her arms, as if she 
would gather to her 
all the wasted 
sweetness of the 
night. 

“Isn’t it beauti- 
ful?” she sighed. 

Harvey laughed 
grimly. 

“Too much of 
it,’ he said dis- 
agreeably. “It’s too 
slow. It’s a regular 
—regular—Sleepy 
Hollow. Nobody 
really dives here. 
They just get up, 
work, eat their 
meals, go to bed, 
and—die. I’m goin’ 
to get out.” 

Emily was star- 
ing wistfully down 








lieve that wind’s 
getting cooler. If 
you don’t make 
Dolly Varden hur- 
ry, I’ll freeze.” 

“Are you cold ?” 
asked Harvey. 
“Take my coat.” 

“Oh, no, I didn’t 
mean that. The 
idea!” 

But he had al- 
ready whipped it 
off and was bun- 
dling her into it. 
His arm dropped 
about her shoulder. 

“You’re an 
awfully pretty girl, 
Em’ly,” he said, 
breathing heavily. 

“Am I?” she 
asked, with an em- 
barrassed laugh. 
The flush in her 
cheeks was almost 
visible in the strong 
moonlight. The 








the white road 
barred with the 
slanting, black, 
moon-shadows of the telephone-poles. 

“Tell me about when you were in the 
city,” she said. 

“Oh, the city! There’s something ‘do- 
ing’ there. Some place to go every night 
and every day, too, if you’re a mind to. 
At the boarding-house where I stayed 
there were five fellows and seven girls, 
not counting the old maids and widows. 
We made things hum, I can tell you! 

“There was one girl that worked in 
at Rogers’ big department-store. Her 


** That you, 


perfume of a rose 
she wore in her 
hair was flung 
around them. She looked up at him, her 
dark eyes wide open. “Prettier than Lo- 
lita?” 

The spell was broken. Harvey ab- 
ruptly took away his arm. 

“Lolita!” he said. “She’s the dev—ex- 
cuse me—the deuce! And there are hun- 
dreds more like her. You can see ‘em 
everywhere, in the parks, in the streets, 
in the theaters and restaurants, always 
all dressed up, with bangles and _ per- 
fumes and their faces white as statues, 


Em'ly?” 




















and a look in their eyes like you was 
the dirt under their feet.” 

He took the whip from its socket and 
gave Dolly Varden a vicious cut. 

“By the Great Hornspoon! I got to 
change that look,” he said between his 
teeth. 

“How?” 

“Oh, there are hundreds of ways if I 
could only get away from—this.”’ 

His impatient gesture repudiated the 
little town dreaming in the moonlight, 
the silvery-blue fields, the orchards sunk 
in deep sleep and exhaling the honeyed 
scents of ripening fruit—all the romance 
and mystery of the country night. 

They drove under the giant oak tree 
that stood before the gate of Emily’s 
home. Through the interstices of the 
dark boughs loaded with lichens the 
moonlight was reflected back from 
the polished surface of the leaves. Har- 
vey alighted and helped. 


"Shall we go to church?’’ asked the girl 
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“Good-night,” said he. His fingers 
closed over hers an instant. “Why, your 
hands are like ice. 1 hope you haven't 
gone and caught cold.” 

“Oh no,” answered Emily. “How 
could I, when I had on your coat? You’d 
better put it on or you'll catch cold 
yourself, I suppose you’ll be over before 
you set out for the city again.” 

Harvey dropped her hand. He took 
up the lines and sprang into the buggy. 

“Of course I will,” he promised 
lightly. 

He spoke to Dolly Varden and was 
off ; the wheels crunched through a patch 
of gravel and then clattered loudly on 
the hard white road. He never looked 
back or he would have seen Emily stand- 
ing on the porch amid the roses, quite 
motionless for a long time, her head 
drooping a little, her hand _ pressed 
against her heart. 

The next morning—Brrrrrrr !—the 
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tin alarm-clock wrenched him’ from 
sleep in the gray dawn. His holiday was 
over. He had “got out of” haying, but 
was in. His heart 
shuffled into his 
overalls and cowhide shoes. 

\fter breakfast and 
out for the orchard. It was a big one 


the ftruit-season was 


sore within him as he 


“chores” he set 
six acres. They were handling the peach 


rop the middle of the orchard 
stretched a broad, cleared belt of plowed 


Down 


ground covered with the big rectangular 
trays of the drying fruit. Yonder among 
the trees was the sulphur-house and the 
long tables, shaded with white canvas, 
where the “cutters” would sit presently. 
Harvey and the hired man set about 
filling the sixty pound boxes, for which 
the cutters fifteen 
ich. The hired man spread the canvas, 
while Harvey climbed the trees and 
shook down showers of peaches. As the 
boxes were filled old Stewart, with white 
Ned hitched to a sled; hauled them to 
the tables. 
\t eight o’clock the cutters 
in a hay-wagon from Excelsior. 


would receive cents 


arrived 
Phey 
were girls and women for the most part. 
and went to work with a great deai of 
hatter. 

Che hired them 
stealing the ripest 
laughing at 


man called to con- 


nually, “joshing,”’ 
peaches from the trays, 


those who scolded about the boxes of 
small sized fruit. 

In other years Harvey had done the 
same thing, but not—not 
worked doggedly, with tightly com 
pressed lips and without an unnecessary 
word. The sticky fingers of the cutters 
ind the flies buzzing about the trays 
stumbled over the 


sickened him. As he 


now. He 


asked himself disgust 
<dly if thi Life 

Qld Stewart watched him uneasily. 

“What ails the boy?” he asked of the 

red man. 

The hired man was not concerned. 

“Oh, he'll ’round to his 
if you give him time,” he said noncha- 
lantly. “I killed a little gopher-snake 
over there by the cherry tree. I’m goin’ to 
put it in Nell Morgan’s box. I bet she'll 


baking clods he 


Ss Were- 


come oats 


jump !” 


But Harvey did not seem to “come 
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round to his oats’—not very quickly. 
\ll his spare time was spent in writing 
long letters, which he carried to town, 
after the day’s work, to post. Of nights, 
long after old Stewart and the hired 
man were snoring, ‘Ma’ could hear him 
tossing, tossing, into the early dawn. 

“What's the Harvey?” she 
asked at had 
risen from the dinner-table leaving his 
favorite “apple-snow” un 
touched. “Are you sick?” 

He turned upon her. “Sick!” he ex 
claimed. “‘Sick! Yes. I am sick to death 
of this darned old farm!” 

lhe slow dull crimson crept up under 
his skin. He moved a nearer his 
father. ‘“‘Dad,”’ he choked 
“T can’t stand it here any longer. 
I got to go back to the « ity.” 

“Why, you've just been there,” the 
old man replied, wonderingly. “It’s a 
busy time now—” 

“You don’t understand. | 
for good. I had a letter from Dave Cas 
tle last night. He’s the fellow I told 
you about—the civil engineer. He says 
there’s an opening in the ‘Greenway 
Bridge Construction Company.’ He’ll 
get me in. Greenway started at the foot 
of the ladder himself. Ill work. I'll 
study. I’ll be somebody.” 

“Ma” Stewart sat motionless, her face 
white as paper. Her husband showed a 
vexatious slowness in rising to the ov 


matter, 
last, when one day he 


dessert of 


step 
said in a 


VoIce, 


Want to go 


casion. 

“You want to Jeaz 
he asked unbelieving. 

Harvey rapped on the back of a chair 
in exasperation. 

“Did you or Ma either think of your 
folks when you ran away and got mar- 
ried and started out for yourselves? 
You have lived your life the way 
wanted to. Now let me!” 

It was the old, old cry—Fyet «a «(CTY 
which no true father or mother ever quite 
comprehends or—forgives;-the cry of 
youth for the untried, the freer field, 
Life. 

“The ranch will be yours when—when 

we are gone,”’ said the old man pon- 
derously. “I’m insured for two thousand 
dollars. I’ve got money in the bank. It’ll 
ill be yours.’ . 


mother and me?” 


you 
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“But I’d have to stay here!” fretted 
Harvey. “I'd have to stay here and 
farm. I'd rather work in a sweat-shop.” 

‘Il reckon you don’t know what you're 
talkin’ This fool notion must 
have struck you mighty sudden. You've 
lived here a good many years and you 


about. 


didn’t complain.”’ 

“TI didn’t know. I’d never been any 
where. How could I tell what I liked?” 

Old his large red 
handkerchief and mopped his face. 

“I’ve worked hard for what I’ve got,” 
“For come pretty near 


Stewart drew out 


he said hoarsely. 
thirty-five years I’ve 
four 
harrowed, I’ve 


got up winter and 
summer at plowed, 


I've 


; . ’ 
o'clock. | ve 


Harvey gave an exclamation that was 
something between a groan and a laugh. 
‘Thirty-five years,” he said, with a 
intaking of the breath. ““Good 
Why, in a third of that time I 
and automobiles and 


quick 
Lord! 
want stone houses 
offices in skyscrapers and servants and 
and good clothes. I want all 
those things and more. I'l] never get ’em 


a wife 


on a farm!” 
He went out, 
door behind him. 


slamming the 


It was a month later, and Sunday 
night again. Harvey was lying on his 
back on the side porch, staring up at the 
sky. The stars were out, thick strewn 
and close; the milky way was like a web 
of luminous silver. Presently there 
would be a moon. At intervals came faint 
puffs of south wind spreading all 
around mingled sunflowers, 
of tarweed, of ripening fruit from the 
orchard ; but Harvey was oblivious. He 
was rebelliously clinching and unclinch- 
ing his tried to consider a 
future in which there were to be chores 
and harvests, and haying and plowing 
and seeding ad nauseam and ad infint- 


scents of 


fists as he 


tum. 

Far up the railroad-track the electric- 
lights of the county-seat burned and 
glowed like the name of a show pricked 
out in lights over the 
theater entrance. 

Emily had driving with Jim 
Day. Harvey turned over on his side and 
beat a fierce tattoo on the floor. 


entrance of a 


gone 
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From the south came a low rumble 
that momentarily grew louder—the 9 :30 
express. The signal lights at Excelsior, 
a mile and a half away, grew brighter, 
and the train shot like a rocket in the 
direction of the town. The cold scream 
of the whistle was a call to action. 

Harvey raised himself on an elbow as 
he heard it, catching his breath with a 
gasp. He sniffed imaginary oil, cinders, 
dust; the smell that was part of the 
maddening city; the smell that used to 
come up in warm waves to the windows 
of the dingy boarding-house dining- 
room of an evening, when he sat talking 
to Lolita—Lolita who worked at 
Rogers’, and had a knowing smile and 
a shrug caught from the ladies who 
bought her perfume—Lolita who had 
promised to write and had never sent 
him a line. 

The bell clanged through the town. 
That, too, was a note from another world 

a world miles and miles from his dull 
valley of farmers and cows and clods 
and vegetables—a world where ll 
things, good and bad, were to be bought, 
and Life ran like fire. He had been and 
seen. He beat the warm air with his 
fists; the heat pricked his eyelids, and 
his skin was dry. A call more real than 
any call “of the wild” 
was urging him. 

Back of him, inside the lighted sit- 
ting-room, his father and mother sat 
talking. Their voices came to him dim- 
ly, like voices heard in a dream. In the 
sheep-pen, the sheep all ran together 
suddenly, with a huddling noise like 
that when the ferry-gates are raised and 
the five-o’clock crowd stampedes for the 
boats. The wind died down to a far away 
whisper. A star fell, leaving a long 
shooting track of flame. 

Harvey pulled himself to his feet, 
kicked the dog, and shuffled across the 
porch. He opened the _ screen-door, 
closed it, and stood there, motionless, 
blinking in the light of the kerosene- 
lamp. 

His father sat at the big center-table, 
his forehead corrugated as if in painful 
thought, one corded hand clutching the 
stub of a pencil, the other clenched on 
a pile of paper covered with figures. His 


that ever was, 
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mother was wiping her glasses; he saw 
her hands tremble and 
eyes were very red. 
‘hey both looked at Harvey till he 
hitched his shoulders impatiently. 
“Well,” he said sullenly, “anybody 
dead ?”’ 


noted that her 





] N the little kitchen of the cottage Mrs. 

Carey, very red as to the eyes and now 
and then bravely stifling her choking 
faced her lord and master, who 
stood on the other side of the table plac 
idly puffing a short black pipe, the while 
he surveyed his wife with a sardonic 
grin of triumph. 

“T’ll learn you to hide money away 
from me,” he muttered with a fine air 
of righteous indignation. “Put some 
more of it in the old blue tea-pot on the 
top shelf, if you’re mind to. It comes in 
handy, that it does.” 

“You gimme it!” said Mrs. Carey, re- 
iterating her plea monotonously. “You 
gimme it, Jim Carey! That money aint 
yours. It’s mine. I earnt it, every cent 
of it, cleanin’ houses for the folks up 
on the bluff. I’m goin’ to git a dress with 
it. I aint had a dress for years, and you 
know it. You gimme that money. It’s 
mine.” 

Mrs. Carey dabbled her eyes with a 
corner of her gingham apron. 

“You'd oughter be ashamed of your- 
self,” she sobbed. “You make good pay, 
and what becomes of it? You lose it all 
gamblin’ down in Charley Morse’s back 
room. Oh, I know all about it. And— 
and then, when you git so fur behind 
with your bills that the grocer threatens 
to shut down on you and not let you 
have anything more till you square up, 
you steal my money to pay him .with. 
You aint goin’ to take my money. You 
lemme have it!” 

“Let’s see you git it,” said Carey, with 
maddening coolness. 

“T will,” cried Mrs. Carey hysterically. 
“T will. You aint goin’ to have it.” 


sx »bs, 
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’ 


“Tt’s like this,’ explained his father. 
“Mother and me have talked it over. If 
you're so set on leavin’ us and makin’ 
your own way, you'll have to do it, I 
guess. We’ll give you a start. If you’re 
bound to go to the city, you can. Any 
time. There’s nothing holdin’ you.”’ 


and, 


She darted around the table, 
clutching his coat, strove to insert her 
fingers into the inner pocket where the 
money in question reposed. 

Carey let out a great guffaw of rum- 
bling laughter. With the flat of his hand 
he pushed his wife away; then, as with 
gleaming eyes she returned to the at- 
tack, he pushed her again, harder this 
time ; indeed, somewhat harder than was 
necessary. 

Mrs. Carey staggered back, tripped 
over the edge of a mat, and sank ungrace- 
fully into a nearby chair, where she bur- 
ied her face in her apron and sobbed 
without restrain. Carey, without a word 
or so much as a glance in her direction, 
caught up his dinner-pail from the 
dresser, and made his way down the road 
towards the Conant Explosive Works, 
where for the past six years he had held 
the not over-remunerative position of 
night-watchman. 

On the way he stopped at the grocery- 
store of Briggs, and with an air of lord- 
ly munificence pulled from the inner 
pocket the money he had filched from the 
blue tea-pot on the top shelf, and paid 
his long-standing bill. Then, puffing 
contentedly at the cigar Briggs had gra- 
ciously set up in honor of the unex- 
pected event, he stalked through the 
darkness towards the grimy little group 
of buildings that made up the Conant 
plant. 

The hands were filing past the day- 
watchman at the wooden entrance gate 
when Carey reached it. He greeted them 
jovially, with the air of a man at peace 
with himself and with all the world. 
When the last of the hands had departed 
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up the road, and the day watchman had 
turned over the keys to him, Carey drew 
out the short, black pipe from his pocket, 
filled it, and, perching on the low wall 
that surrounded the ugly wooden build 
ing known as Mill Number 3, he struck 
a match and puffed away with contented 
inhalations. This was strictly against the 
rules, but Carey, when he was quite alone 
} 


nim 


with no one to say 
o do much as he 


there o’ nights, 


yea r navy, Was won 


Eq 
it pleased him to smoke, he 


pleased. If 
with never a thought of 


rules or h 


did so serenely, 
fractured 
the matter. 
Carey had just knocked the ashes from 
his first pipe, and searching his 
pockets for the tin tobacco-box, when it 


is own jeopardy in 


was 


happened. 

Chere was a blinding flash, a deafen 
ing roar. The low wall seemed suddenly 
to twist and double like a bucking bron- 
cho. The man seated on it felt himself 
lifted suddenly and unaccountably into 
space. There was a swift rush of wind 
in his and the horrible sensation 
of falling, falling, helplessly, inevitably 
to some black doom. 

Then came a shock that knocked the 
wind from him, and left him stunned 
and helpless. At his right lay a flaming 
section of shingled roof; at his left the 
remains of a grinding machine, twisted 
and warped beyond all recognition. 

For a few minutes Carey lay there be- 
the edge of the road, groaning 
weakly. That he was mortally hurt he 
was thoroughly convinted. But slowly, as 
no shock of pain racked his body, he be- 
gan to take hope. Gingerly he propped 
himself upon an arm; gingerly he sat 
up; gingerly he began an examination 
of himself, pulling here, prodding there. 
In another few moments the satisfying 
fact became apparent to him, that by 
some unaccountable miracle, he was quite 
minor bruises of 


face, 


side 


unhurt, save for a few 
ho real consequent c. 

As to the cause of the cataclysm that 
had swooped suddenly out of the peace- 
ful darkness, it took no very remarkable 
intellect to realize that Mill Number 3, 
following a well established precedent, 
had once more gone skyward, leaving 
nothing to mark its site save a ragged 
hole in the ground 
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Wazedly, but with the sheer joy of 
being yet alive running strongly within 
him, Carey got to his feet and stood star 
ing foolishly at the dim bulk of the 
other buildings of the plant. And even as 
he stared he heard a commotion up the 
road. 

Excited voices sounded through the 
darkness, and the patter of running foot 
steps approaching from the alarmed vil 
lage. Carey took a few steps forward, 
then suddenly stopped, and stood breath 
ing hard, an idea of dazzling brilliancy 
quickening his sluggish pulses. 

The voice and the footsteps sounded 
nearer. Carey, with a quick determina- 
tion, turned on his heel and slunk into 
the bushes beside the roadway. 

In a moment his coat was off, and he 
had torn it into shre@ls. The tattered gar- 
ment he tossed to the branches of a 
nearby tree. Then he loosened his shoes. 
One of them he threw beside the por 
tion of blazing roof ; the other he hurled 
down the road. The contents of his 
trousers-pockets—a bunch of keys, a 
knife, and a brass employe’s tag —he 
scattered through the bushes. ‘That was 
as much as was ever found of Tom Kel 
ley, when the last explosion at the plant 
had occurred some seven years before. 

Chuckling at the amazing simplicity 
of the scheme, he crawled deeper into 
the brush at the roadside, gained the 
open field beyond, and just as the first 
group to arrive from the village were 
staring stupidly at the scene of desola- 
tion where a few moments since Mill 
Number 3 had been a definite entity, 
Carey, coatless and shoeless, shivering a 
bit in the chill of the night-air, crept 
cautiously across the stubble of the fields 
in the direction of his own cottage. 

He gained it unseen, pushed open the 
door and entered. Peering into the dark- 
ness through one of the little windows, 
was his wife. She turned at the sound 
of his entrance, took look at his 
tattered figure, and gave an exclamation 
of surprise that was half gasp. 

“Sh-h!” said he, holding up a warn- 
ing finger. ‘For the love of heaven, hold 
your tongue, woman! Pull down that 
curtain, quick, and lock the door.” 

Breathlessly, with wide, staring eyes, 
Mrs. Carey obeyed. 


one 














“Number 3,” Carey explained, as he 
heard the key turn in the lock, “blew up 
again. No, | aint hurt. Blowed me clean 
across the road, it did; but I aint got 
nothin’ but a few scratches. Say, our for 
tune is made, all right,”’ he finished, with 
an eager light in his eyes. 

Mrs. Carey, trembling in her excite 
ment, was staring at him in perplexed 
doubt. 

“Our fortune’s made!” she repeated 
in unbelief. “Do you call it fortune to 
lose a fine job like that?” 

“Tob be blowed!” said he with scorn. 
“Listen to me, Mary, and do a little 
thinkin’ for onee in your life. Tell me 
now, what happened to Tom Kelley 
when the last explosion come ?” 

“He—he was killed,” said she. 

“True enough,” said Carey. ‘And 
what did the company do for his wid- 
der? Tell me that.” 

“They gave her twenty-five hundred 
dollars,” said she, the perplexity on her 
face momentarily growing deeper. 

“True again,” said he. ‘Listen to me! 
"Tis twenty-five hundred we can get as 
well as the widder Kelley. I’m dead— 
are you on? I’ve been blowed to smith- 
ereens by the bustin’ of old Number 3. 
I’m a lovely corpse, I am, scattered over 
the landscape in pieces about as big as 
the head of a pin, just as Tom Kelley 
was. My coat, all ripped up, is hangin’ 
on the limb of a tree, and my shoes is 
nearby, and my bunch of keys and my 
knife and my tag is strewed promiscu- 
ous-like along the road. 

“*Poor devil!’ says the company, 
when they finds the pathetic remains of 
me, ‘he sure got his. A faithful man that 
done his duty.’ And up they comes to 
you and coughs up twenty-five hundred, 
same’s they did to the Widder Kelley.” 

A light of comprehension came into 
Mrs. Carey’s eyes, to be succeeded im- 
mediately by a look of doubt. 

“Would you do that?” she said in a 
low voice. “It’s not honest.” 

“Honest !”” he snorted. “Don’t prate of 
honesty. How about the company? Have 
they been honest ? Answer me that. Was 
it honest of ’em to cut down my wages 
two years back, and again this past year, 
and me takin’ my life in my hands every 
night I watched at their old death-trap ? 
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(he company owes me all we'll get out 
of ’em.” 

Mrs. Carey hesitated, 
was lost. 

“This is how we'll do it,’ Carey 
pursued. “I’ll blow out of here right 
away. I’ll go down to Brewster and stay 
at George Hall’s. As soon as I’m gone, 
you go down to the works and take on 
over the stuff of mine they’ve found. 
Take on for all you’re worth. The more 
you take on, the more the company’ll 
come up with, no doubt. Then when the 
company’s come up with the coin, you 
come down to Brewster. I know where 
there’s a snug thing down there that'll 
keep us goin’ for the rest of our life. ’Tis 
a pool-room that I can buy for fifteen 
hundred. Get me a coat and some shoes 
now. I’m goin’ to blow out before any- 


and _ hesitating 


one sees me.” 

Mrs. Carey brought the coat and shoes. 
A moment later Carey had slipped out 
the back door, and was creeping away 
through the darkness. Mrs. Carey 
watched him go, and something like a 
smile curved the drooping corners of her 
mouth, as he cautiously crawled over 
the back fence and disappeared. 

Carey went down to the railroad- 
track, jumped the night-freiglit when it 
stopped at the tank for water, and landed 
in Brewster safe and sound, even as the 
horror of his untimely demise was be- 
ing discussed in awed tones by the 
crowd of people about the Conant Ex- 
plosive Works. 

Three days after his arrival at Brew- 
ster, the first letter came from his spouse. 


DEAR JIM: 

The funeral was this afternoon. 
The remains—the coat and 
was in a casket that the company fur- 
nished. They also gave me money 
enough to buy mourning. Mrs. Peters 
says it’s real becoming to me. 

There was a good many flowers and 
Mrs. Jones come over and cooked up 
a lot of stuff. She makes elegant 
layer-cake. 

Mr. Spencer told me before the 
services begun that he should be up 
day after to-morrow to see about a 
settlement with me. Everything looks 
favorable. Yours, 


1 
snoes 


Mary. 


P. S—Henry Knowles says you 
owed him a dollar and eighty-five 
cents for tohaccer. Do you? 
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In the Halls’ kitchen, Carey and his 
friend read the missive together and 
grinned expansively. 

“When I git the pool-room, you git a 
good job there as marker,’ Carey de- 
clared in a sudden exuberance of spirits. 
“I’ve been down to-day makin’ arrange 
ments for it. All that remains now 
wait till they come up with the money.” 

Hall grinned his comprehension, and 
Carey, with the air of a man who was a 
coming capitalist, sent him out for ci 
gars. 

For three days thereafter there 
no news from Mrs. Carey. In the mean- 
time the transfer of the pool-room had 
all been arranged save the final payment. 
[he papers were drawn up waiting to be 
signed, and Carey was nightly amusing 
himself by figuring up the profits of the 
establishment when it was conducted as 
it should be under his régime. 

Ihe fourth day, the second letter ar- 
rived from Mrs. Carey. It was only a 
line, but it was quite sufficient for the 
waiting man. 


is to 


Was 


DEAR JIM: 

Mr. Spencer is goin’ to fix things 
up to-morrow. Yours, 
Mary. 

Carey, in the highest of spirits, sug- 
gested that he and Hall take in the 
show at the opera-house; which sugges- 
tion was accepted with alacrity by his 
host. 

The following day Carey, arriving at 

at night-fall, found a thick 
addressed in his wife’s sprawling 
. awaiting him 

“All over but the cheerin’ I guess, 
George,” he announced hilariously, wav- 
ing the envelope at his friend. “Let’s see 
what she’s got. Maybe if took on 
sufficient they gave her more than they 
did Mis’ Kelley.” 

He tore open the envelope, and pull- 
ing out the sheets within, began to read. 
Presently he groaned. After that he col- 
lapsed in his chair and sat in a huddled 
heap, his head grasped between both 
hands. 


she 


*s wrong?” asked Hall in gen- 
line alarm. 
For answer, Carey extended to him 


the letter. The other snatched it eagerly 
and read: 


DEAR JIM: 

Mr. Spencer has made the set- 
tlement, but it wa’n't what you 
thought it would be. But I’m satis 
fied with it, and bein’ the widder, and 
the one most interested, I suppose if 
I’m satisfied with it, that is enough. 

We've talked. it all over, and he of 
fered me this house here that the com 
pany owns, rent free so long as | 
want it, and they’re goin’ to pay me 
six dollars a week for the .est of my 
life. He offered me either that or the 
twenty-five hundred, and I took the 
house and six dollars a week. 

I can get along on that as comfort- 
able as can be, and what is more, I 
can spend it as I’m a mind to, and if 
I want a new dress once in a while 
I can get it, without havin’ the money 
I've saved stole from me. 

If you'd ever been half-decent or 
treated me civilized I would see that 
you got some of this, but you aint, 
and I’m goin’ to live the rest of my 
life in something like peace. I can do 
it with a house provided for me and 
six dollars comin’ regular every week 
I sha’n’t have to clean no more houses 
for folks on the bluff, and then have 
the money I’ve scrubbed and slaved 
for took away from me. 

I never realized how peaceful things 
could be until you went away, and 
now I’ve got em peaceful, I intend to 
keep ‘em so. 

You needn’t come back tryin’ to 
git any of this money away from me, 
for if you do, I'll tell Mr. Spencer 
that you used to smoke nights down 
to the plant, and that like as not you 
set off the explosion a-purpose. 

I hope you'll get a good job some- 
wheres and be as happy from now 
on as I intend to be 

Yours, 
Mary. 

P. S.—It’s all your own fault actin’ 
the way you done and takin’ every 
cent I ever earnt away from me. 


Hall, his face working queerly, laid 


the letter on the table near Carey’s 
crumpled figure, and tactfully went out, 
leaving the disconsolate man alone with 
his grief. 

Carey sat without moving, until dark- 
ness was coming on. Then with a groan, 
he roused himself, picked up the morn- 
ing paper and turned to the advertising 
pages. Occasionally, he remembered, one 
might get track of a job there. 
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Parisian Fashion Model—From Life 
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Parisian Fashion Model—From Life 
By special contract with Maison Drécoll:—Gray cloth costume trimm 


REUTLINGER, PARIS and silver lace. 
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Parisian Fashion Model—From Life 


By special contract with Maison Béchott:—Gown of straw-colored Liberty silk em 
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Parisian Fashion Model—From Life 
By special contract with Maison Bernard:—Costume of black Liberty silk 


RE UTLINGER, PARIS broidered white tulle. 
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Parisian Fashion Model—From Life 

By special contract with Maison Desclos:—Dinner-gown f 
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Parisian Fashion Model—From Life 
By special contract with Maison Paquin:—Skirt of black velvet: jacket of green 
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Act V) in 
de Vardes** (Mr 


A PLETHORA of modern plays, dra 
of bald realism untouched by 


Tl e Goddess of Re ison 
White 


Last scene 


mas 
the warm and glowing hues of 
fancy, has been the distinguishing char 
acteristic of this theatrical season. The 
monopoly they have secured furnishes 
ample reason for regret, but it need not 
cause much surprise. The stage in every 
era has been tinctured by contemporary 
conditions. Life to-day has lost much of 
its old quality of romance and the tend- 
ency in the theatre is more than ever to 
represent existence as it really is. 


poetic 


V De 


Whittlesey) bound together and about t« 


em 


Yvette ’’ (Miss Julia Marlowe) and ** Baron 


te drowned in the Loire 


fhis, rather than a public indiffer- 
ence to her fine genius in the field of ro- 
mantic histrionic art, may explain the 
comparative apathy with which New 
York has received Miss Julia Marlowe 
during the last month. ‘To spend an even- 
ing under the subtle fascination of this 
brilliant woman’s rare and luminous per- 
sonality and to listen to the music of her 
pure, limpid elocution is almost sufficient 
recompense for a whole season of that 
amiable incapacity and vain self-exhibi- 
which, in the all but 


tion absence of 
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in 





traces of the real thing, we have grown 
accustomed to accept as acting. 

Yet great poetic, romantic artiste that 
there is none left in this country 
or in England who would dare dispute 
her preéminence — Miss Marlowe is 
forced to pay a heavy penalty for her 
greatness. She cannot depénd entirely 


she is 


upon the classic repertoire, for she is 
compelled to face an insistent demand 
\nd she towers so 


for modern plays. 
high above the few dramatists ambitious 
to write poetic and romantic works for 
the stage in harmony with her powers 
that she is certainly confronted with a 
almost to a 


dilemma which amounts 


CTiSiS 
Perhaps it is the principle of “‘any 
port in a storm’? which has led Miss 


Marlowe this season to cast her fortunes 
Miss Mary Johnson’s turbulent, 
somber, and somewhat turgid tragedy of 
the French 


of Reason.” 


with 
Revolution, ““The Goddess 
In form the drama is built 
upon conventional In execution it 
is often diffuse and indistinct. As poetry, 
if, indeed, it can claim the distinction of 
true poetry at all, it is uneven and halt 
ing, due partly to the ruthless cutting it 
has undergone to accelerate its action 
and make ible its performance on 
the stage. It never rises to a high level 
of imaginative power, although some of 
its situations are effective in a theatrical 
But the general fabric provides a 
picturesque background for the principle 
character of Yvefte, a Breton herdgirl, 
wayward, impulsive, irrational, and ap 
pealing, Miss Marlowe infuses 
with her own inspiration and raises to 


] 
Lines. 


pe SS 
sense. 


W hom 


moments of true sublimity, during which 
he gives beautiful exhibitions of her 
most sympathetic and passionate work. 
Her acting alone gives an artistic value 
to “The Reason” and en 
titles it to a place in the limited list of 
the season’s plays, which no lover of dra- 
matic art can afford to miss. 

The heroine of ‘““The Goddess of Rea- 
son” is Yvette, a beautiful and impetuous 
girl, inflamed with a passionate love for 
France and hatred against the oppres- 
sors of her people She leads an attack 
upon the Chateau of Morbec on the coast 
of Brittany and meets in hand-to-hand 
conflict its young lord, the Baron René- 


S 


( ;0oddess of 





{maury de Vardes who, at a previous 
time, had come upon her in a wood, sit- 
ting in revery beside a Druid Stone. He 
had been impressed by her loveliness but 
she had run away. The attack upon the 
chateau fails and the assailants are 
taken prisoners. But de Vardes, remem- 
bering the impression made upon his ro 
mantic nature by } vette, pardons her 
confederates in spite of the protests of 
his fellow aristocrats and places her in 
the Convent of the Visitation at Nantes 
for education and development. 

From the girl’s story de Vardes learns 
that she is the illegitimate daughter of a 
former cruel Baron of Morbec and a 
fisherman’s and, therefore, his 
cousin—but it does not interfere with his 
growing love for her. This affection an 
gers one of her admirers, Rédmond Li 
revolutionist and 
in }vette a jeal 
de Blancheféret, 
girl has seen her 


wife 


/ain, an unconscionable 
firebrand, 
ousy for the Marquise 


in whose company the 


W ho rouses 


protector, and causes her, in an impulse 
of pique, to leave the convent and join 
the Revolution. It is not long before 
)'vette’s beauty and imperious nature win 
her the leadership of the insurrectionary 
rabble, who clothe her with authority and 
elevate her to become their Goddess of 
Reason. 

first 
explanatory and undramatic acts. When 
the curtain lifts for the third time upon 


hese details constitute the two 


a scene of wild revel in the public 
square at Nantes, Miss Johnson’s play 
begins to strike its first fire. Yvette, 


crowned and enthroned, is borne in upon 
the shoulders of the mob in a 
riotous finds her 
bloodthirsty followers in ecstacy over the 
capture of their hated enemy, de Vardes. 
Che plight of her benefactor touches her 
heart and rekindles the old love, and her 
impassioned appeal to the rabble for his 
life secures his release. But when, imme- 
diately, she discovers the Marquise de 
Blancheféret cowering on the church 
steps, jealousy once more changes her 
magnanimity into hatred and her malevo- 
lent denunciation of both brings about 
their arrest. 

The scene now shifts to the gloomy in- 
terior of the Cathedral of Nantes where 
with other aristocrats, Y vette’s twovictims 


surging 


. , 
proce esslonal. She 
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Miss Julia Marlowe as ‘ Yvette,’’ enthroned as ‘The Goddess of Reason” in the play of that title 
by Miss Mary Johnston 
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are awaiting death. Horror at their fate 
has caused the girl to repent her rashness 
and impelled her to save the innocent 
people she has condemned. She even sur- 
good name to their judge, 
/ain, but the order for 
their the 
price of dishonor, miscarries, and when 
seeks de Vardes in the church, the 
has already gone to her death. 


renders he r 
the villanous / 


] ] | 
release, Which 


she secures at 
she 
Marquis: 
It is this touching meeting in the shadow 
of fate that brings the tragedy to its cli 
Miss Mar 
lowe. The impetuous girl learns, too late, 
that 1 
ject of di 
interest in the J/arquis: 
that of chivalrous friendship. 
the avowal of love from his own lips. 
(he realization that peace and happi 
ness are forever lost to her brings out the 


max and glorifies the art of 


from the first she has been the ob- 
adoration and that his 
has been only 


She hears 


Vardes’ 


true nobility of her womanhood. If she 
cannot share de Vardes’ love in life she 
will be his companion in death. The cur 
prostrates herself before 
the figure of the Virgin imploring 
strength for the ordeal. 

here is yet another scene in the Rev 
olutionary tribunal where Yvette hears 
the doom of her lover pronounced. Then, 
flinging away the tricolor and denounc 
ing the judges and the rabble, she pro 
claims that she is a traitor to their cause 
and secures her own condemnation. The 
curtain rises for the last time upon the 
scene of the sacrifice. Resigned to their 
fate and brave in each other’s love, the 


tain falls as she 


victims of the Revolution’s vengeance are 
bound together and cast into the dark, 
silently flowing River Loire. 

By recourse only to those simple meth- 
ods by which the highest perfection in 
acting is, after all, attained, Miss Mar- 
lowe makes the character of Yvette stand 
out, a vivid, passionate and commanding 
figure, a definite and impressive reality. 
Only one other character presents a rea- 
sonably distinct outline—René de Vardes 
who, due in great measure to the admir- 
able acting of Mr. White Whittlesey, has 
the throb of actual life. Mr. Milton Mel- 
rose plays the sinister deputy, Le/ain, and 
Miss Olive Temple does what she can 
in her blonde way with the colorless 
Marquise de Blancheféret. 


The production is picturesque and 


beautiful, and there is a realistic anima- 
tion in the surging mobs and episodes 
of violence. Some of the frenzied scenes 
give an impression of being overdone, 
but the stage management is generally 
skillful and effective. 


N DER ordinary circumstances, com- 

ment of the revival of a Shakespear- 
ean play, however praiseworthy in an 
artistic sense or interesting in a popular 
way, should not have a place in a depart- 
ment of dramatic criticism and descrip 
tion conducted under the title of “Somer 
DRAMAS OF THE Day.” The Shakespear- 
ean repertoire, immortal monument to 
classic art though it be, is the drama of a 
day that is gone, and its occasional reap- 
pearance on the contemporary stage can 
have but slight influence upon the trend 
of modern dramatic art or thought. 

But in connection with Miss Julia 
Marlowe’s foray into the romantic, po- 
etic field, I am sure I shall receive the 
indulgence of the Rep Book MacGa- 
ZINE’S readers if I refer in passing to 
Mr. Mantell’s production of the histori 
cal tragedy of “King John,” particularly 
since it is practically the resurrection of 
a noble work which has been unaccount- 
ably ignored by all American actors 
within the range of the present genera- 
tion of playgoers. In other eras, David 
Garrick acted this most cruel, contempt- 
ible of the early English tyrants, though 
he was never satisfied with his portrayal. 
At a later period in England Macready 
impersonated the part and was ac- 
claimed. In this country such giants of 
dramatic art as Charles Kean, Douglas, 
Cooper, and the elder Booth saw fit to 
present the tragedy, and John McCul- 
lough once appeared in its gallant, mag- 
netic, impulsive, but truculent character 
of Faulconbridge. Their performances 
are among the spendid traditions of the 
stage, yet “King John,” as an acted play, 
has been unknown to this generation. 

Now has come Mr. Robert Mantell to 
warm the poetry of the tragedy’s match- 
less lines into new life. Since the death 
of Mr. Richard Mansfield, Mr. Mantell 
has been generally acknowledged the 
foremost tragedian of the American 
stage. It is a tribute to his high purpose 
as an actor and as an artist that he is 
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Miss Julia Marlowe. Mr. White Whittlesey. and Miss Olive Temple in ‘The Goddess of Reason” 
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Latest portrait of Mr. Robert Mantell 


struggling to keep alive a healthy regard 
for the Elizabethan classics from which 
our modern drama has sprung. 

As it is now being performed by him 
in impressive settings, “King John” 
proves to be a drama of fitful appeal but 
of remarkable power, somewhat episodic 
in its general plan and concentrating its 
magnificent 


force upon four scenes 
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which would test the resources of the 
greatest of dramatic geniuses. His con- 
ception of the tyrant is consistent with 
the text which, in this rare instance, has 
not been butchered to make an actor’s 


| 


holiday. His performance, in some re- 
spects, surpasses anything he has done 
before. The keynote of his interpretation 


of the King is craft, hypocrisy, and inor- 
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dinate cruelty, mingled with weakness, 
superstition, and irresolution. This Aing 
John is stoop shouldered, bordering on 
physical frailty, menacing in his sud 
den outbursts of fury, and despicable in 
his impulses of abject cowardice. The 
tyrant’s eyes are staring and furtive, his 
cheeks are pallid, his lips are full and 
sensual, his fingers twitch nervously, his 
limbs know little repose. Except in mo- 
ments of fury he speaks with halting, 
studied words. It is an embodiment 
which at once inspires awe and contempt, 
a remarkable visualization, if not of the 
historic personage, at least of the crea 
ture of Shakespeare’s imagination. 

The details of the tragedy with its 
brilliant pageantry and climaxes of som 
ber passion need not be dwelt upon in 
this description. But Mr. Mantell’s pro 
duction makes it clear that it is not due 
to a lack of an inspirational quality in 
the play that other prominent actors 
have been so reluctant to include it in 
their repertoires. Rather is it that, to cast 
“King John” adequately, imposes such 
vast demands upon its company. The 
brilliant role of the dashing soldier of 
fortune, Faulconbrid ge, played in this in- 
stance by Mr. Fritz Leiber, is almost as 
important as the Aing, himself. Lady 
Constance, if the passionate intensity of 
this wonderful character is to be properly 
interpreted, requires tragic dramatic 
ability of the highest order, now only 
partly met by Miss Marie Booth Russell. 

It is worth noting that “King John” 
has not fallen entirely upon deaf ears in 
New York. The only Shakespearean pro 
duction of the present 
demonstrated that there remains a pub 
lic which, although small, is still alive to 
the majesty and beauty of the Eliza 
bethan drama. 


season, it has 


R. W. SOMERSET MAUGH- 

AM’S sudden tumble into popular- 
ity in London last year as a writer of 
light comedies has just had a parallel in 
New York in the case of Mr. Thompson 
suchanan. Only a month ago Mr. Bu 
chanan, unknown even to the fleeting 
fame of the theatre, wagging his 
pencil as a member of a newspaper-staff. 
It needed only a single afternoon at the 
Hackett Theatre to call the attention of 


was 
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the whole of this playgoing city to him, 
for his first comedy, “A Woman’s Way,” 
leaped into remarkable popularity at its 
first performance 

Mr. Buchanan is entitled to his sud 
den success, for he brings into the thea- 
tre a fund of good spirits and shrewd 
observation of the light side of life. He 
also has a lively sense of humor and a 
fair knowledge of human nature. If the 
plot of his first piece does not show a 
great faculty of invention on his part, it 
at least establishes his adaptive dexter- 
ity. It tears the old French triangle up 
by the roots and, reversing its conven- 
tional process, turns it into a merry joke. 

Not less fortunate than Mr. Buchanan 
is Miss Grace George, who is the lucky 
star of this frolicsome play. Only the 
fact that the author is a newcomer in the 
theatre entitles him to precedence over 
her in this comment. In the role of a 
wife struggling to regain the affection -f 
a philandering husband, in a story which 
is exactly the reverse of Sardou’s “Di- 
vorcons,” her success is quite as emphatic 
as his. As Cyfrienne, in the Sardou play, 
Miss George has already demonstrated 
that light comedy is her forte; now, as 
Marion Stanton in the new piece, she has 
won her way into the first rank of her 
profession. Nothing quite so sparkling in 
its humor, so sure in its authority over 
situation, and so evenly and delicately 
balanced as her spontaneous impersona 
tion of the heroine has been seen on the 
light comedy stage this season. 

In Mr. Barrie’s “What Every Woman 
Knows,” plain A/aggie Shand tells her 
dull Scotch husband that if anything 
unfortunate should occur in their mar- 
ried life she will not act as other women. 
York society 
girl who puts her rival to inglorious rout, 
does not give her gay husband prelimi- 
nary warning, but when the crisis comes, 
she follows Maggie Shand’s tactics al- 
most to the letter. 

It is a clandestine motor-car spin over 
the roads of Connecticut which gives 
Marion Stanton her first inkling that all 
is not as it should be in her luxurious 
home. The automobile tips over into the 
ditch and out of it spills Howard Stan- 
ton and—not his wife, but the other 
woman. 


Marion Stanton, the New 
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Miss Grace George and Mr. Frank Worthing in “A Woman's Way’ 
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Recent Portrait of Miss Fanny Ward by Moffett Studio, Chicago 


Stage scene from “The New Lady Bantock” 

The circumstances of that secret ride 
are communicated to the audience by the 
efforts of the reporters to get the “story.” 
Vainly the much battered Stanton en- 
deavors to elude them and fails. They 
put two and two together and make it 
spell divorce. And their deductions are 
believed by the relatives on both sides 
of the Stanton family, all of whom are 


showing Miss Fanny Ward and Mr. Clarles Cartwright 


amusingly at swords’ points. Only Mar- 
ion knows better. 


“If Mrs. Elizabeth Blackmore gets 
my husband, she'll have to earn him,” 
declares the deceived wife, and then the 
sparks begin to fly. 

It happens that Marion has a young 
married brother who, in his callow days, 
had been the victim of the dark Southern 





























beauty’s blandishments. She begins to 
make quiet investigations, and soon she 
discovers that there are others, now 
safely married, who had been hypnotized 
by the same pair of dangerous black 
eyes. She even has a loyal friend of her 


own unmarried days who sheepishly con 


fesses that he followed the same enticing 
trail. So Marion pretends to resign her- 
self to her fate as a discarded and de 
ceived wife, and generously invites .J/rs. 
Blackmore to a dinner as her own par 
ticular guest—bidding the charmer’s 
other victims and their trustful wives, of 
course. Her plan is to give her infatuated 
husband all he can endure of the woman 
and then suddenly unmask her. 

Ihe strained formalities of that bril 
liant dinner-function are most amus 
ingly set forth in the final act. With the 
ice-cream, the gracious hostess begins to 
get in her deadly work. One after an- 
other the various men are pilloried and 
thrust upon the mercies of their own re 
vengeful wives. Sfanton is amazed. All 
along he had flattered" himself that he 
has been the only string to the dashing 
widow’s bow. It soon dawns on him what 
a fool he is and how great a treasure he 
has in his resourceful and valiant little 
wife. So he capitulates and finds that 
Marion is inclined to be as generous as 
she has been craftv. 

All the credit for the success of the 
performance cannot be given to Miss 
George. She has been wise enough to 
secure a leading actor whose abilities are 
a match for her own. He is Mr. Frank 
Worthing, one of the most finished light 
comedians of our stage, whose acting of 
the role of the husband is admirable in 
every respect. Miss Dorothy Tennant 
plays Mrs. Blackmore with a shade too 
much of the Tenderloin quality, but 
otherwise she is creditable. Mr. Robert 
Warick performs good service as .J/rs. 
Stanton’s loyal bachelor-friend, and the 
others fall easily into their various 
grooves—not forgetting Mr. Edward 
Fielding, who is one of the few stage- 
reporters that bears even a distant resem- 
blance to the real thing. 


GREAT deal has been heard lately 
on the subject of the immoral trend 
of the theatres in New York. It is not a 


new thing, of course, for the pulpit to 
discover that the stage is on its way to 
the bowwows at headlong pace. Indeed, 
just now, as in almost every other season, 
three or four exhibitions are being 
foisted upon the public in the name of 
plays which are beneath criticism and 
beyond contempt. But the estimable 
clergymen, the sincerity of whose efforts 
in behalf of public morals is not a mo- 
ment to be doubted, are altogether too 
general in their strictures. It is safe to 
say that not one in ten is qualified to dis- 
cuss the question from personal knowl- 
edge. 

Pherefore, | hope I may not be mis- 
understood as championing the ques 
tionable or indelicate in dramatic 
entertainment when I say that Miss Marie 
Doro’s farce, “The Richest Girl,” fails 
from too much disinfection which, while 
destroying its Parisian germs, has also 
blotted out the motive on which its 
story turns. As this play left the French. 
man, Mr. Paul Gavault, it probably was 
no Sunday-school tract; but after pass- 
ing through the refining and deodoriz- 
ing apparatus of the Englishman, Mr. 
Michael Morton, it has been reduced to 
a brand of sickish matinee syrup. 

Else, why all the hullaballoo over the 
accident which befell the motor-car of 
Benjamine Monnier, daughter of the 
Paris Chocolate King, which forced that 
young lady to seek a lodging for the 
night in the villa of the circumspect and 
peace loving Paul Normand and his ar- 
tist friend. It is easy to surmise, even 
without Gallic imagination, what in the 
original play might have followed the 
unceremonious visit of the millionaire’s 
wilful, mischievous daughter. The rep- 
ertoire of feminine indiscretions in 
French farce is almost endless. But in 
the form in which the play has reached 
our stage nothing that suggests even the 
shadow of impropriety occurs. Benja- 
mine is chaperoned as much as the’ 
occasion requires by a sedate, elderly 
housekeeper. She occupies Normand’s 
chamber and Normand seeks his rest in 
the sitting-room easy chair by the fire. 
No possible doubt can be cast over the 
nocturnal situation, either in the minds 
of the characters or the audience. 

Therefore, the subsequent complica 
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Three interesting portraits of Miss Marie Doro who is starring in ‘The Richest Girl ”’ 
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tions, which terminate in the breaking of 
of Benjamine’s engagement to the Vi 
Jourzac, and her new love-af 
.Vormand, are totally without 


comte de 
fair with 
point. The circumstances by which the 
new alliance is reached may be passed 


description 


over without since, when 
they are not preposterous to the last de 
gree, they are infinitely silly 
Miss Doro, as Benjamine, 
role of a wild-eyed, 
maker, who masks her inborn propensity 
ingenuous man 


he character 


plavs the 
trouble- 


innocent 


for mischief behind an 
ner and a childlike smile. 
has every quality which makes it eligible 
to a place in the category of cheerful 
idiots. 
attempting to impersonate this character, 

but strives only to 


The star gives no suggestion of 


even such as it is, 
exhibit her own personal peculiarities. 
Since she is an ambitious little woman, 
it is her misfortune that she is compelled 
to bear the burden of “personality,” 
for she has been so busy displaying 
it that she has never had time to learn 
to act. Sheer lack of opportunities in the 
play make it unfair to comment on her 
companion actors. Among them Mr. Or 
rin Johnson, Mr. Frank Burbeck, Mr. 
Louis Massen, and Mr. Frederick Eric 
give good accounts of themselves when 
they have anything to do. 


N another of the recent light plays, 

“The New Lady Bantock,” there is a 
capitol humorous idea which goes astray 
from lack of Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s 
ability to develop it. At least American 
audiences will not see great hilarity in it, 
however much it tickled the risibles of 
the English. The piece is a comedy, al 
though it deals with the most tragic of 
domestic problems—the servant question 
—which it approaches from a quite novel 
angle. But having plunged the newly 
wedded Lady Bantock into the quandary 
of how to get rid of—not to keep— 
twenty-thres of the best trained menials 
that ever ruled the below-stairs realm, 
Mr. Jerome’s comedy hesitates, flattens 
into farce, then takes an offshoot into 
sentiment, and does not recover its equi 
librium until just before the final curtain. 

Before she becomes Lady Bantock, 
Fanny was a music-hall singer whom an 


enterprising manager, for advertising 





purposes, had equipped with a fictitious 
uncle, a Bishop in the Established 
Church in New Zealand. Subsequently 
she fell in love with Lord Bantock and 
he, not desiring to flaunt special social 
inducements before her, married her as 
plain Mr. Wetherell. Arriving at Ban- 
tock Hall after the honeymoon, Lad) 
Bantock discovers that everyone of the 
family retainers, from Bennett, the but- 
ler, down to the humblest scullery maid, 
is her blood relative. 

It does not take long for this crew of 
obsequious harpies to detect the true 
identity of the woman who has entered 
aristocratic life under false pretenses. 
One and all, and led by Bennett, who is 
a stickler for etiquette, they fall to bully- 
ing Lady Bantock with the very re- 


‘finement of calculated cruelty. If their 


| 


fortunate kinswoman is to maintain her 
station in life she must be “made over” 
and Bennett vigorously sets about to su- 
perintend the job. By hook or crook 
Lady Bantock succeeds for a time it 
keeping the secret from her husband, 
squirming under the glowing recitals of 
the blue-blooded majesty of ene of the 
former Lady Bantocks, whose portrait 
smirks down upon her from its frame 
above the fireplace, until a concerted in 
vasion of her new home by her former 
music-hall associates discloses the whole 
story of her amiable mendacity. The ser- 
vants improve this opportunity to rebel. 
Chen, confessing everything to her hus- 
band, Lady Bantock turns upon them 
and discharges the whole pestering 
crew. It develops, however, that the cele- 
brated and formidable dame over the 
mantelpiece was the daughter of a 
butcher and quite as much of a social 
pretender in her day as the new Lady 
Bantock herself. So Fanny’s anger re- 
laxes, her husband is more amused than 
resentful, and, hiring her menial retinue 
back, the pair settle down in domestic 
happiness to raise a brood of little Ban- 
tocks for the future strength and glory 
of England. 

Miss Fannie Ward, who fills the réle 
of Lady Bantock is a native actress who, 
however, has been appearing mtuch of 
late in London. As she has no striking 
personality to exploit she makes an at- 
tempt at legitimate impersonation. She 
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Miss Ruth Maycliffe and Mr. Charles Cherry in “The Bachelor.” the latest Clyde Fitch comedy 


has energy and spirit, and she is reason- 
ably successful. But the best acting in 
the cast is contributed by Mr. Charles 
Cartwright who plays the pompous Eng- 
lish butler, Bennett,to the life, and builds 
a ludicrously amusing character under a 
surface aspect of perfect gravity. 


R. CLYDE FITCH has been so 
long quiescent — for him — that it 
began to be an open question whether he 
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had succumbed to writers-cramp or had 
wandered off into the labyrinths of a 
really thoughtful play. Therefore, no 
little surprise followed the production 
of “The Bachelor,” which proved to be 
neither as deep as a well nor as wide as 
a church-door, but just a delicate little 
whimsicality that supplies an end-of-the- 
season companion piece to “Girls,” which 
jumped into popularity about this time 
last year. 
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Since variety is the spice even of a 
playwright’s life, Mr. Fitch has chosen 
a masculine title for his new comedy, the 
feminine interest of which is quite as 
dominant as in any of his light plays. 
Indeed, he might as well have called it 
“The Stenographer,” for its story is cen 
tered about a young woman who, her 
2 ¢ been shaken 
down n the San Francisco earthquake, 


} , 1 ° 
familys fortunes havi 


learns to play on the keys of a typewriter 


* SUS( epti- 


and then, unconsciously, on tl 


bilities of a middle-aged broker’s impres- 
sionable heart. 

Chis broker George Goodale, who 
imagines himself safely beyond the pink- 
tinted period of life, when really he is 
just entering the impressionable stage. So 
wedded is he to his bachelor habits that 
he needs an occasional shove along the 


rosy path. This timely assistance is given 
by #r//y, the stenographer’s young broth- 
er, who sees the prospect of an automo 
bile and a college education in his sister’s 
romantic attachment. /7//y’s methods are 
so menacing and precipitous that Goodale 


] 


is forced to declare his sentiments before 
he is really sure of them 

Che incidents which lead to the brok- 
er’s plunge into an engagement at his 
office, humorous as they are, are not so 
diverting as his attempts to crawl back 
upon the firm ground of bachelor exist- 
ence in the next act. The scene is now 
Millicent’s cretonne-upholstered flat, to 
which Goodale comes to present himself 
for Mrs. Rendell’s inspection and ap 
proval. Bi//y, meanwhile, has confided to 
his. sister the details of his exploit in her 
behalf. Out of the embarrassing situation 
there can be but one self-respecting exit. 
So the dinner that was so carefully pre- 
pared is not eaten and Goodale retires 
after a stormy interview, much rumpled 
in feelings and not at all sure that he has 
not made a lucky escape. 

After he has had time to think it over 
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he discovers that the old lonely life has 
suddenly lost its charm and his first dic- 
tation to his stenographer next morning 
is both a protest and a confession, a pro- 
test against J/:/licent’s change of heart 
of the night before and a confession that, 
after all, she is the only girl for him. 

The side lights which Mr. Fitch 
throws upon his little play are quite as 
entertaining as its spider-web love story. 
One of the chief of these is A/i/da, the 
Swedish maid in the Rendel/s’ flat, who 
is not as innocent as she looks and whose 
lack of appre iation of her proper place 
in the family councils leads her to give 
Millicent the benefit of her own past ex 
periences in the devious and tangled ways 
of love. The tribe of humorous serva.its 
on the stage has lately shown signs of 
becoming extinct. As played by Miss 
Janet Beecher, //:/i/a suddenly opens a 
way to vast and unexpected possibilities. 

he character of J/i/licent Rendell is 
drawn with all of Mr. Fitch’s intuition of 
feminine peculiarities, and it is prettily 
acted by Miss Ruth Maycliffe. She is so 
interesting in her own way that she has 
no reason to imitate Miss Billie Burke. 
Mr. Fitch has never been distinguished 
for creating substantial masculine char- 
acters in his plays, so it need be no 
surprise that George Goodale is sketched 
in rather hazy outlines which, however, 
are filled in and rounded out by Mr. 
Charles Cherry in a clever exhibition 
of humorous acting. Mr. Ralph Mor 
yan plays the role of the brother, who 
almost squelches the flames of love which 
he so adroitly kindled, a character of 
freakishly humorous traits. There are 
others in the cast, but with the exception 
of Aillicent’s mother, acted by Miss 
Christine Blessing, they are not con- 
cerned in the main complications, al- 
though they assist to adorn what, in the 
final estimate, must be set down as a piece 
of bright but fragile whimsey. 








